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PART I. 



INTRODUCTION. 






The evil for which your Reporter has been required to provide a remedy, 
is the general want of employment, at wages sulficient to support the faniily of a 
working man beneficially for the community. After the most earnest considera- 
tion of the subject, he has been compelled to conclude, that such employment can- 
not be procured through the medium of trade, commerce, or manufactures, or 
even of agriculture, until the Government and the Legislature, cordially sup- 
ported by the country, shall previously adopt measures to remove obstacles, 
which, without their interference, will now permanently keep the working classes 
in poverty and discontent, and gradually deteriorate all the resources of the em- 
pire. 

Your Reporter has been impressed with the truth of this conclusion, by the fol- 
lowing considerations:—- 

I sty That manual labour, properly directed, is the source of all wealthy and of 
national prosperity. 

^(/, That, when properly directed, labour is of far more value to the com- 
munity than the expense necessary to maintain the labourer in considerable com- 
fort. 

Sd, That manual labour, properly directed, may be made to continue of this 
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value in all parts of the world, under any supposable increase of its population, for 
many centuries to come. 

4//^ That, under a proper direction of manual labour, Great Britain and its 
dependencies may be made to support an incalculable increase of population, most 
advantageously for all its inhabitants. 

5thj That, when manual labour shall be so directed, it will be found that popu- 
lation cannot, for many years, be stimulated to advance, as rapidly as society might 
be benefitted by its increase* 

These considerations, deduced from the first and most obvious principles of the 
science of political economy, convinced your Reporter, that some formidable ar- 
tificial obstacle intervened to obstruct the natural improvement and progress of 
society. 

It is well known, that, during the last half century in particular. Great Britain, 
beyond any other nfition, has pfogressively increased its powers of production, by a 
rapid advancemeiit in scientific improvements and arrangements^ introduced, more 
or less, into Wl the departments of productive industry throughout the empire. 
The iuno^»t of thb new productive power cannot, for want of proper data, be 
very ^ccurs^tely estimated ; but your Reporter has ascertained, from facts which 
none will dt^put^t that its increase has been enormous ^^that, compared with the 
nugaudl Ubour i)4* the whole pofxalatioa of Great Britain and Ireland, it is, at least, 
as 40 to 1, and may be eajsily madie as 100 to 1 ; and that this increase may be 
ex,tended to other countries ;*^tbat it is already sufficient to saturate the world 
with wealth, and that the power of creating wealth may be made to advance per- 
petually in m accelerating ratio« It appeared to your Reporter, that the natu- 
ral effect of the aid thus obtained from knowledge and science, should be, to add 
to the wealtib^ and bi^iness of aociety>. is proportion as the new power increased, 
and was judiciously directed ; and that, in consequence, all parties would thereby 
be substantially benefitted. All knowy however, that tkese beneficial effects do not 
ej^i^t; on the contjcaj^) it nuist be acknowje dged» that the working classes, which 
form so large a proportion of the population, cannot obtain even the comforts 



which their labour form^ly procured for them, and that no party appears to gain, 
but all to suffer, by their distress. 

Having taken this view of the subject, your Reporter was induced to con- 
clude, that the want of hene&cki employment for tlie working classed and the 
consequent puUic distress, were owing to the rapid increase of the new produc- 
tive power, for the advantageous application of which, society had neglected to 
make the proper arrangements. Could these arrangements be formed, he entef* 
tained the most confident expectation, that productive employment might again 
be found for all who required it; and that the national cKstress, ef which all now so 
loudly complain, might be gradually converted into a much hi^»er degree of pros- 
perity, than was attainable prior to the extraordinary accession lately nvade to the 
productive powers of society.^ 

Cheered by such a prospect, your Reporter directed his attention to the con* 
sideration of the possibility of devising iarrangements, by means of which the whofe 
population might participate in the benefits derivable from the increase of scientific 
productive power; and he has the satisfaction to state to the meeting, that he has 
strong grounds toi believe that such airangements are practicable^ His opinion; 
on this important part of the subject, is founded on the following considerations :-— 

1st; It must be admitted, that scientific, or artificial aid toman, increases bis 
productive powers, his natural wants remaining the same ; and, in proportion as 
his productive powers increase, he beieomes less dependent on his physical strength, 
and on the many contingencies connected with it. 

2^, That the direct effect of every addition to scientific, or mechanical and 
chemical power, is, to increase wealth ; and it is found, * accordingly, Ihat the im- 
mediate cause of the present want of employment for the working diasses^ is an 
excess of prodnctfon of all kinds of wealthy by which, undev the existing arrange- 
ments of commerce, ail the markets of the world are overstocked. 

3d, That, could markets be found, an incalculable addition might yet be made 
to the wealth of society, as is most evident from the number of persons who seek 
employment, and the far greater* number who^ from, ignoranccv &i^ inefficiently em- 
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plojed, but still more from the means we possess of increasing, to an unlimited 
extent, our scientific powers of production* 

4'fhy That the deficiency of employment for the working ciasses, cannot pro- 
ceed from a want of wealth, or of the means of greatly adding to that which now 
exists, but from some defect in the mode of distributing this extraordinary addition 
of new wealth throaghout society, or, to speak commercially, from the want of a 
market co-extensive with the means of production. 

Were effective measures devised to facilitate the distribution of wealth, after 
it was created, your Reporter could have no difficulty in suggesting the means 
of beneficial occupation for all who are unemployed, and for a considerable in- 
crease to their number. 

Your Reporter is aware, that mankind are naturally averse to the commence- 
ment of any material alteration in long established practices, and that, in many 
cases, such an innovation, however beneficial its tendency, cannot take place unless 
forced on society by strong necessity. 

It is urgent necessity alone, that will effect the changes which our present 
situation demands ; one of which respects the mode of distributing the enormous 
supply of new wealth which has been lately created, and which juay be now in- 
definitely increased. To the ignorance which prevails on this, and other subjects 
connected with the science of political economy, may be attributed the present ge- 
neral stagnation of commerce, and the consequent distress of the country. 

Your Reporter, undismayed by any opposition which he may excite, is deter- 
mined to perform his duty, and to use his utmost exertions to induce the Public 
to take into calm consideration, those practical measures, which to him appear 
the only remedy adequate to remove this distress. 

One of the measures which he thus ventures to propose, to let prosperity loose 
on the country, (if he may be allowed the expression,) is a change in the standard 
of value. It is true, that, in the civilized parts of the world, gold and silver have 
been long used for this purpose ; but these metals have been a mere artificial 
standard, and they have performed the office very imperfectly and inconveniently 



Their introduction as a standard of value, altered the intrinsic values of all things 
into artificial values ; and, in consequence, they have materially retarded the ge- 
neral improvement of society. So much so, indeed, that, in this sense, it may 
^ell be said, " Money, is the root of ail evil.'' It is fortunate for society, that 
these metals cannot longer perform the task which ignorance assigned to them. 
The rapid increase of wealth, which extraordinary scientific improvements had been 
the means of producing in this country^ prior to 17979 imposed upon the Legisla- 
ture, in that year, an overwhelming necessity to declare virtually, by Act of Par- 
liament, that gold ceased to be the British standard of value. Experience then 
proved that gold and silver could no longer practically represent the increased 
wealth created by British industry, aided by its scientific improvements. A 
temporary expedient was thought of and adopted, and Bank of England paper 
became the British legal standard of value ; — a convincing proof that society may 
make any artificial substance, whether possessing intrinsic worth or not, a legal 
standard of value. It soon appeared, however, that the adoption of this new arti- 
ficial standard was attended with extreme danger, because it placed the prosperity 
and well-being of the community at the mercy of a trading company, which, al- 
though highly respectable in that capacity, was itself, in a great degree, ignorant 
of the nature of the mighty machine which it wielded. The Legislature, with 
almost one voice, demanded that this monopoly of the standard of value should 
cease. But it was wholly unprepared with a remedy. The expedient adopted, 
was to make preparations for an attempt to return to the former artificial standard, 
which, in 1797) ^^ proved by experience to be inadequate to represent the then 
existing wealth of the British empire, and which was, of course, still more inade- 
quate to the purpose, when that wealth, and the means of adding to itt had been, 
in the interim, increased to an incalculable extent. This impolitic measure in- 
volved the Government in the most formidable difficulties, and plunged the country 
into poverty, discontent, and danger. 

Seeing the distress which a slight progress towards the fulfillment of this mea- 
sure has already occasioned, by the unparalleled depression of agriculture, com- 
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iQerctf and manufactiirefl^ and the conwquent almost total annihihition of the 
value of labour, it i& t^ be lulled that the Gavernment and the Legislature, and 
t|ia eoligbteaed and res^onable part of society, will pause while they are yet only 
OB the brink of the firigh^ul abyss, iato which they are about to precipitate the 
pMsperky and safety of themselves and the country. 

The noeetiflg may now justly ask of the Reporter, what remedy he has to 
oJ9eff» and what itandard of value he peases to substitute tor gold and silver? 

Before proceecBag to> this part of the subject, be b^s to claim the indulgence 
of the meeting for occupying so much of its time^ trusting that the intricacy, diffi- 
culty, and importaMce of the question, added to the daily increasing poverty and 
distress of the working classes, (going on apparently without limitation^ and the 
consequent alarming and dangerous state of the country^ will be accepted aa 
some apology for him } attd more especialilly when it i& considered, that he is not 
a^Y^catii^g any private interest, iHit simply stating a case, in which the prosperity 
and wett-beiag of all ranks in the community are deef^ly concerned. 

To uifderstand tjbe subject on which ymir Reporter is now about to enter, 
requires mu^hi profound stu^ of th^ whole cirde of pcditical economy. A knaw^ 
Isi^e qf spm^ ef ita parts, with ignorance of the remainder, will be found to be 
most inJuri<Hi9 to the practical statesman; and it is owing- to this cause, perhaps, 
more thaa to any other, that the. world has* been so- wretchedly governed ; fop 
the object of thi^ sciemse is- to direct how the powei^i^ of men in community m^ 
be Uie most advantageously appKed, wher^aa those powers have been combined, 
kUherto, chiefiy to retard the improvements e^ society^ Youi* Reporter, then, 
after deeply studying^ these sub^ects^ practically^ and theoretically^ for a period? ex- 
ceeding thirty y^^s, and during which, his practice^ without a single exception, 
has coniisMed tk^ theory whioh^ practice first suggested naw ventures to state, aa 
Qoe of the rea^fla ef th4s st»d»jr md experiMce, thai the mOHral standard of vabu 
iSf in principle^ human labour^ or the , €om6me4 manual and mentaP powers qf 
men caUtd into action^ and that it would be h(ighly beneficial, and has now become 
absolutely necessary, to reduce-thia princ^e into immediate practice. 
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It will be said bj those Who have taken a superficial or mere partial view of the 
question! that human labour 6r power is so uaequri in individuals^ that its i&terage 
amount cannot be estimated* Already, howerar^ the average physical poWSr df 
men as well as of horses (equally val-ied in the individuals) hhs been calculated for 
scientific purposes, add both nbw serve to measure inanimate pdWi^. On the 
same principle, the average of human labour or povrer may be ascertained ; and tAS 
it forms the essence of all wealthi its value in every article df produce ifiay Be alto 
ascertained, and its exchaHgelU^Ie value with all other values fixed Iic60rdf<ig}y ; the 
whole to be permanent for a givert period. Humab labour Would thils ik^Uire Hh 
natural or intrinsic value, whioh Would increase as s^neUce ildVtlU6ed ; atid this 
is, in fact^ the oilly really uscftil object of science. The demaud for hiiflaafi 
labour would be no longer subject tti cspriee^ nor w^oald the sup^K of fauihiiS lifh 
be made, as at present, a perpetiKtlly varyidg article of dOtflmerde^ and file WOirking 
classes made the slaves of an artificial system of wages, more t^tibl ih iti ^flScCs 
than any slavery ever practised by seciety^ eithei* barbattnis or eivflifeed. This 
change in the standard of value would tmsfediately opeU the fUOSt advsliltligebus 
domestic markets, until the wants &f all were amply ikuppHed, ikcff w^ile thi^ 
standard continued^ could any evil ariM in fultife ttbiH the \vMt of tUHl-ketiy. li 
would secure the means for the most unlimited and advantagedfd^ iiit^tcOtitik and 
exchange with other nationsy without compromisfng national ifttefe^ itfd triable 
all Governments to withdraw every existing injurious eomtfierdiid fetstiictiMi. If 
would render unnecessary and entirely useless the present demorfiH^ing s/;^t^in of 
bargaining betweeil individuals^ and no pffletfce perhaps Wadxi more than this 
to deteriorate and degrade the human character. It would speedily renMrv^ 
pauperism and igUorance from Society, by furnishing time atfd ttteM^ fot' the 
adequate instruetion of the Working dasses, Who might be retodctred of fat' iMor^ 
commercial value t^ thMMelves dud tor sedlety^ than tbey have yeV beevi^ at anj^ 
period of the world. It would supply the means' of gradually hii^rbVitig the 
condition of all ranks to aa extent mM; ydt to be estimated^ Arid tfs it W6uld 
materially improve buAMA natuf e# and raise 9& in tike scAlv ef weH^bdng at)d ttd^- 
piness^ none could be iaguved of eppressedb' 
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These are some of the important advantages which would arise (when due pre- 
paration shall be made for the change) from introducing the natural standard of 
value, and abandoning an artificial one, which can no longer serve the purpose. 

It now remains to be considered how this change can be effected without 
creating temporary confusion. To accomplish this desirable object, several le- 
gislative measures will be necessary. The first, as an intermediate and temporary 
one, to put a stop to the increasing pecuniary distress of the working classes, will 
be to relieve the country from the ruinous effects which have been produced by 
the various attempts to compel a return to cash payments ; a longer perseverance 
in which is calculated to derange the whole of the existing social system. The 
attempt will prove as vain, as to try to restore a full grown bird to the shell in 
which it was hatched, or to make the clothes of an infant cover a giant ; for the im- 
provements of society have equally outgrown the late system of cash payments. 
Should the attempt be persevered in, no more wealth will be created, and much 
of that which is now considered wealth will be destroyed. A perseverance in such 
a course will compel the working classes to starve or emigrate, while the present 
higher orders will be left, an easy prey to their enemies and to poverty. No real 
benefit could arise to any party from a return to cash payments, if. such a mea- 
sure were practicable. 

The next step is, to adopt such measures as will permit the labouring unoccu- 
pied poor to be employed to raise their own subsistence, and as large a surplus for 
the infant, the aged, and the incapacitated poor, as their labour can be made to 
yield ; the labourer to receive an equitable remuneration for the surplus he may 

create. 

But the industry of the poor, thus applied, will tend still further to over- 
stock the markets of the world with agricultural and manufactured produce, and, 
in the same proportion, to decrease the nominal or moniet/ piices of both, and of 
course add to the public distress. 

It is this view of the subject that has induced your Reporter so strongly to 
urge those who take a lead in the affairs of this populous and distressed county, to 
come forward, at this critical juncture to recommend to the Government, and to 



petition the Legislature, to take into their most serious consideration such means 
as may be proposed, to remove the existing obstructions in the way of the general 
prosperity of the country. 

It is the want of a profitable market that alone checks the successful and 
otherwise beneficial industry of the working classes. The markets of the world 
are created solely by the remuneration allowed for the industry of the working 
classes, and those markets are more or less extended and profitable, in' propor- 
tion as these classes are well or ill remunerated for their labour. But the existing 
arrangements of society will not permit the labourer to be remunerated for his 
industry, and in consequence all markets fail. To re-create and extend demand 
in proportion as the late scientific improvements and others which are hourly 
advancing to perfection, extend the means of supply, the natural standard of 
value is required. It will be found equal to tl)e Unportant task which it has to 
perform. It will at once remove the obstruction which has paralyzed the indus- 
try of the country ; and experience wUl prove, that thia efiect caonirt be accom* 
phshed by any other expedient. 

Your Reporter, having given the foregoing general ex|4anation of the principles 
which his experience leads him to recommend for adoption to relieve the country 
from its distress and danger, will now proceed to a development of all th^ mea- 
sures necessary to put these principles into piri\ctiee. 
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PART II. 



OUTLINES OP^ THE PLAN. 



It is admitted that, under the present systenii no more hands can be employed 
advantageously in agriculture or manufactures ^ and that both interests are on the 
eve of bankruptcy. It is also admitted, that the prosperity of the country, or 
rather that which ought to create prosperity, the improvement in mechanical 
and chemical science, has enabled the population to produce more than the pre- 
sent system permits to be consumed. In consequence, new arrangements be- 
come necessary, by which consumption may be made to keep pace with produc^ 
tian ; and the following are recommended : 

Istf To cultivate the soil with the spade instead of the plough- 

2{/, To make such changes as the spade cultivation requires) to render it 
easy and profitable to individuals, and beneficial to the country. 

Sd, To adopt a standard of value, by means of which, the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of labour may proceed without check or limit, until wealth shall become so 
abundant, that any further increase to it will be considered useless, and will not 
be desired. 

We proceed to give the reasons for recommending these arrangements in pre- 
ference to all others. And first, those for preferring the spade to the plough for 
the universal cultivation of the soil. 
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Practical cultivators of the soil know, that the most favourable circumstance 
for promoting the growth of^ vegetation is a due supply of moisture, and that when 
this is provided for, a good general crop seldom, if ever, fails. Water enters so 
largely into the food of all plants, that if its gradual supply can be secured, the 
farmer and horticulturist feel assured of a fair return for their labour. Whatever 
mode of cultivation, therefore, can best eflPect the object of drawing off, from the 
seed or plant, an excess of water, and retaining this surplus as a reservoir, from 
which a gradual supply of moisture may be obtained as required, must possess de- 
cided advantages. 

It is also known to all practical agriculturists, that to obtain the best crops, 
the soil ought to be well broken and separated ; and that the nearer it is brought 
to a garden mould, the more perfect is the cultivation. 

These facts no one will dispute ; nor will any deny that the spade is calculated 
to prepare a better recipient than the plough for an excess of water in rainy sea- 
sons, and to return it to the seed or plant afterwards, in a manner most favourable 
to vegetation. The spade, whenever there is sufficient soil, opens it to a depth 
that allows the water to pass freely below the bed of the seed or plant, and to re- 
main there until a long continuance of heat draws it forth again, to replenish the 
crop in the ground when it most requires to be gradually supplied with moisture ; 
and the greater the depth to which the soil is opened, the greater will be the ad- 
vantages of this important operation. Hence the increased crops after deep plough- 
ing, and after trenching, although the latter process may be also in some degree 
assisted by the new or rested soil which it brings into action ; yet both these effects 
are obtained by the use of the spade. 

The action of the plough upon the soil is the reverse of that of the spade, in 
these important particulars : 

Instead of loosenhig the subsoil, it hardetts it ; the heavy smooth surface of the 

plough, and the frequent trampling of the horses' feet, tend to form a surface on 

the subsoil, well calculated to prevent the water from penetrating below it; and 

in. many soils, after a few years ploughing, it is there retained to drown the seed or 
1 B « ' 
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plant in niny leasons, and to be speedily evspdrated When it would bift the ^ost 
desirable to retain it« Thus the crop is injured, and often destroyed, in di*y Weather^ 
for the want of that mbisture which, under a different system, might hive beeti 
retained in the subsoil. 

It is evident^ dierefore, that the plough conceals from the eye its oWn imper^ 
fections, and deceives its employers, being in truth a mere surface imp^meni, and 
eitremely defective in principle ; that the spade, on the contrary, a&Hkek a good 
snbsoil, as well as a mperior surface, and the longer it Is used on the iaftie aofl, 
the more easily will it be worked ; and by occasional trenching, whete there is 
sufficient depth of soil, new earth will be brought into action, and the benefits 
to be derived from a well prepared subsoil will be increased. 

These facts being incontrovertible, few perhaps will hesitate to adttiil themt 
But it may be said, that admitting the statement to be true to the fiill extent, 
yet the plough, with a pair of horses and one man, performs so much Work in a 
given time, that, with ail its imperfections, it may be a more economical instrument 
for the purpose required. Such has been the almost universal impression for ages 
past, and, in consequence, the plough has superseded the spade, atid is considered 
to be an improved machine for ordinary cultivation. 

All this is plausible, and is sanctioned by the old prejudices of the world ; 
tmt your Reporter maintains, that it is not true that the plough is, or has ever 
been» in any stage of society, the most economical instrument for the cultivation of 
the soil. It has been 00 in appekrance only, not in reality. 

Cukivaited as the soil has been hitherto, the direct expense of preparing it 
by the plough (in the manner in which the plough prepares it) has been in many 
cases less per acre, thin it would have been by the spade. The increased crop 
which the latter implement would have produced, all Other circumstances being 
thie dame, does not seem to have been t&ken into account. Or to liave been accu- 
rately ascertained, except by Mr. Falla, of Gateiihead, near Newcastle, whb, (x 
many years, has had 100 acres under spade cultivation, chiefly for nursety pur- 

po^es, and who, by his practical knowledge of the subject, has realized, as yoiur 

1 
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Reporter is informed^ a large fortune. He has satisfactorily proved, by * the ex« 
periments of four successive years, that although the expense of cultivation by 
the spade exceeds that of the plough, per acre, yet that the increased value of 
the crop greatly overbalances the increased expense of cultiTalion, and that 
even ^* with things as they are,'' the spade is a much better, and also a much more 
economical instrument with which to cultivate the soil, than the plough. 

Why, then, your Reporter may be asked, is not the spade more generally 
used, and why is there now so much reluctance, on the part of those who cultivate 
the soil for profit, to its introduction ? 

A little reflection will explain this. 

Hitherto, those who have cultivated the soil for profit, have generally been men 
trained to be tenacious of old established practices, all their ideas have been con- 
fined within a very narrow range ; they have not been taught to think about 
any thing, till lately, except that which was in the common routine of their 
daily practice. Their minds were uncultivated ; yet having the natural use of 
their senses, they could not fail gradually to accpiire by experience, a useful know- 
ledge of their domestic animals, of pigs, sheep, cattle, and horses. . These they 
could treat and manage well ; but "taught, as men have ever yet been instructed, 
they could acquire no knowledge of themselves, and roust have consequently 
remained ignorant of human nature, and of the means by which the powers of 
men could be applied more advantageously to the soil, than the powers of ani- 
mals. Tlie system in which man has been hitherto trained, so far as our know- 
ledge of history extends, -has kept him in utter ignorance of himself and his 
fellows ; and hence the best and most valuable powers of the human race could 
not be made available for their own well-being and happiness. And if the most 
enlightened disciples of this system have been incapable of governing human 
beings aright, und of giving a bene£k;ial direction to their powers, much less 
could those be equal to the task, whose rknowledge of men was necessarily more 
confined, as is the case of farmers of the present day. These can better direct 

* For the particulars of these experiments^ see Appendix. 
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the employmetjDt of 10 horses than of 10 men ; and yet the spade husbandry 
would require that each horse novir in use should be superseded by 8 or JO 
human beings ; and to succeed in the business, an economical direction of their 
powers, which implies a knowledge of human nature in all respects, ought to be 
as well understood by those who conduct the spade operations, as the nature and 
management of horses are, by farmers of the present day. For this change the 
cultivators of the soil are not prepared ; and however more profitable the spade 
husbandry may be proved to be than the plough, they are not yet competent 
to undertake it. Many p-eparaiory changes are necessary* They must acquire 
as accurate a knowledge of human nature, as they now possess of common animal 
nature. ^ 

Agriculture, instead of being, as heretofore, the occupation of the mere pea- 
sant and farmer, ^ith minds as defective in their cultivation as their soils, will 
then become the deb'ghtful employment of a race of men, trained in the best 
habits and dispositions; familiar with the most useful practice in the arts and 
sciences ; and with minds fraught with the most valuable information, and ex- 
tensive general knowledge,— capable of forming and conducting combined ar- 
rangements in agriculture, trade, commerce, ftnd manufactures, far superior to 
those which have yet existed in any of these departments, as they have been 
hitherto disjoined, and separately conducted. It will be readily perceived, that 
this is an advance in civilization and general improvement, that is to be effected 
solely through the science of the influence of circumstances over human nature, 
and the knowledge of the means by which those circumstances may be easily con-^ 

trolled. 

Closet theorists, and inexperienced persons, suppose, that to exchange the 
plough for the spade, would be to turn back in the road of improvement, — to give 
up a superior for an inferior implement of cultivation. Little do they imagine, 
that the introduction of the spade, with the scientific arrangements which it re- 
quires, will produce far greater improvements in agriculture, than the steam 
engine has effected in manufactures. Still less do they imagine, that the change 
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from the plough to th^ spade, will prove to be a far more extensive and 
beneficial innovation, than that which the invention of the spinning machine 
has occasioned, by the introduction of which, instead of the single wheel in a 
corner of a farm house, we now see thousands of spindles, revolving with the 
noise of a water-fall, in buildings palace-like for their cost, magnitude, and ap« 
pearancC' 

Yet this extraordinary change is at hand. It will immediately take place ; 
for the interest and well-being of all classes require it. Society cannot longer 
proceed another step in advance without it ; and until it is adopted, civilization 
must retrograde, and the working classes starve for want of employ ment. 

The introduction of the steam engine, and the spinning machine, added, in an 
extraordinary manner, to the powers of human nature. In their consequences 
they have, in half a century, multiplied the productive power, or the means of 
creating wealth, among the population of these islands, more than 1^ fold, besides 
giving a great increase to the means of creating wealth in other countries. 

The steam engine and spinning machines, with the endless mechanical in* 
ventions to which they have given rise, have, however, inflicted evils on society, 
which now greatly overbalance the benefits which are derived from them. They 
have created an aggregate of wealth, and placed it in the hands of a few, who, 
by its aid, continue to absorb the wealth produced by the industry of the many. 
Thus the mass of the population are become mere slaves to the ignorance and 
caprice of these monopolists, and are far more truly helpless and wretched than 
they were before the names of Watt and Arkwright were known. Yet these 

« 

celebrated and ingenious men have been the instruments of preparing society 
for the important beneficial changes which are about to occur. 

All now know and feel, that the good which these inventions are calculated to 
impart to the community, has not yet been realized. The condition of society, 
instead of being improved, has been deteriorated, under the new circumstances to 
which they have given birth ; and it is now experiencing a retrograde movement. 

*' Something,^' therefore, " must be done,'' as the general voice exclaims, to 
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give to our sufifering population, and to society at large, the me^na of deriving 
from these inventions the advantages which all men of science expect from them. 

In recommending the change from the plough to the spade cultivation, your 
Reporter has in view such scientific arrangements, as, he is persuaded, will, upon 
due examination, convince every intelligent mind, that they offer the only means 
by which we can be relieved from our present overwhelming difficulties, or by 
which Great Britain can be enabled to maintain in future her rank among nations- 
They are the only effectual remedy for the evils which the steam engine and the 
spinning machine have, by their misdirection, created, and are alone capable ot 
giving a real and substantial value to these and other late scientific inventions. 
Of all our splendid improvements in art and science, the effect has hitherto been, 
to demoralize society, through the misapplication of the new wealth created. The 
arrangements to which your Reporter now calls the attention of the Public, pre- 
sent the certain means of renovating the moral character, and of improving, to 
an unlimited extent, the general condition of the population, and while they 
lead to a far more rapid multiplication of wealth than the present system permits 
to take place, they will effectually preclude all tlie evils with which wealth is now 
accompanied. 

It is estimated, that, in Great Britain and Ireland, there are now under cul- 
tivation upwards of 60 millions of acres ; and of these, 20 millions are arable, and 
40 millions in pasture ;-«that, under the present system of cultivation by the 
plough, and of pasturing, about 2 millions at most of ackdol labourers are employed 
on the soil, giving immediate support to about three times that number, and sup- 
plying food for a population of about 1^ millions. Sixty millions of acres, unAer 
a judicious arrangement of spade cultivation, with manufactures as an appendage, 
might be made to give healthy advantageous employment to 60 millions of la- 
bourers at the least, and support, in high comfort, a population greatly exceeding 
100 millions. But, in the present low state of population in these islands, not 
more than 5 or 6 millions of acres could be properly cultivated by the spade, al- 
though all the operative manufacturers were to be chiefly employed in this mode 
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of agriculture. Imperfect, therefore, as the plough is for the cultivation of the 
soil, it is probable, that, in this country, for want of an adequate population^ 
many centuries ly.ill elapse before it can be entirely superseded by the spade -, yet, 
under the plough system. Great Britain and Ireland are even now supposed to be 
greatly overpeopled. 

It follows from this statement, that we possess the means of supplying the 
labouring poor« hqwever numerous they may. be, with permanent bene^cial 
employment for many centuries to come. 

The spade husbandry has been proved, by well devised and accurately con- 
ducted experiments^ to be a profitable mode of cultivation. It is now become 
also absolutely necessary, to give relief to the working classes, and it may be 
safely calculated upon as the certain source of future permanent occupation for 
them. 

The next consideration which demands our attention is, — what constitutes a 
proper system of spade husbandry ? — or, in other words, how these new cultivatora 
can be placed on the soil, and associated, that their exertions may have the most 
beneficial result for themselves and the community ? , 

The leading principle which should direct us in the outline of this arrangement, 
and from which there should be no deviation in any of its parts, is the public 
good, or the general interest of the whole population. To this end, the following 
considerations must be combined. 

1^/, Where, in general, can the labourers be best placed for the spade cultiva- 
tion? 

Qdj What is the quantity of land which it may be the most advantageous to 
cultivate, in ciwtula, by the spade ? 

3^, What number of workmen can be the most beneficially employed together, 
with a view to all the objects of their labour ? 

4M, What are the best arrangements under which these men and their families 
can be well and economically lodged^ Jed, cloOted, tnmed^ educated, employed^ 
and governed f 
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Sth^ What is the best mode of disposing of the surplus produce to bo thus 
created by their labour ? 

Qthj What are the means best calculated to render the conduct and industry 
of these workmen beneficial to their neighbours, to their country, and to foreign 
nations ? 

These are some of the leading objects which naturally arise for our considera- 
tion, in forming arrangements for the introduction of the spade, as a substitute 
for the plough cultivation. To substitute the spade for the plough may seem 
most trivial in the expression ^ and to inexperienced and even to learned men, — 
to my respected friends the Edinburgh Reviewers, for instance, who cannot be 
supposed to have much useful practical knowledge, — will appear to indicate a 
change equally simple and unimportant in practice. It g<.'iierally happens, how- 
ever, that when a great calamity overwhelms a country, relief is obtained from 
practical men, and not from mere theorists, however acute, learned, and elo- 
quent. In tlie present case, simple as at first appears to be the alteration pro- 
posed ; yet, when the mind of the practical agriculturist, of the commercial 
man, of the man of science, of the political economist, of the statesman, and 
of the philosopher, shall be directed to the subject as its importance demands, 
the change will be found to be one of the deepest interest to society, involv- 
ing consequences of much higher concernment to the well-being of mankind, 
than the change from the hunting to the pastoral state, or from the pastoral 
state to the plough cultivation. The change comes, too, at a crisis most mo- 
mentous for the safety of the civilized world, to re-unite the most jarring inte- 
rests, which were on the extreme point of severing all tlie old connexions of 
society. It comes, too, at a period when the force of circumstances has trained 
men, even by the destructive art of war, to understand in part the extraordi- 
nary effects which may be produced by well-devised arrangements and extensive 
combinations. It has occurred, too, at the first moment when experience has, 
in some degree, prepared men to comprehend the superior advantages which 
each may gain, by attending to the great interests of human nature, ratlier than 
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to the mistaken feeling and policy which rivet the whole attention of the in- 
dividual to benefit himself, or his party, through any other medium than the public 
good. 

Were the subject now before us to be entered upon with more confined views 
of its interest, magnitude, and importance, it would fail to be understood, and 
justice could not be done to it Yet how few of the celebrated political eco- 
nomists of the day have their minds prepared for this investigation ! 

Having given the outline of the considerations, which show the superiority in prin- 
ciple of the spade over the plough, as a scientific and economical instrument of 
cultivation ; having also described, briefly, the objects to be attended to in forming 
economical arrangements for the change proposed j— -it now remains that the prin- 
ciple should be generally explained by which an advantageous interchange and 
exchange may be made of the greatly increased products of labour, which will 
be created by the spade cultivation, aided by the improved arrangements now 
contemplated. 

These incalculably increased products will render gold, the old artificial stan- 
dard of value, far more unfit for the task which is to be performed than it was 
in 1797, when it ceased to be the British legal standard of value, or than it is 
now, when wealth has so much increased. 

Your Reporter is of opinion, that the natural standard of human labour, 
fixed to represent its natural worth, or power of creating new wealth, will alone 
be found adequate to the purposes required. 

To a mind coming first to this subject, innumerable and apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties will occur ; but by the steady application of that fixed and 
persevering attention, which is alone calculated successfully to contend against 
and overcome difficulties, every obstacle will vanish, and the practice will prove 
simple and easy* 

That which can create new wealthy is qf course worth the wealth which it creates. 
Human labour, whenever common justice shall be done to human beings, can 
now be applied to produce, advantageously for all ranks in society, many times 
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the amount of wealth that is necewary to suj^port the individual in considerable 
comfort* Of this new wealth so created, the labourer who produces it is justly 
entitled to his fair proportion ; and the best interests of every community require 
that the producer should have a fair and fixed proportion of all the wealth which 
he creates. This can be assigned to him on no other principle, than by form- 
ing arrangements by which the natural standard of value shall become the prac* 
tkai standard of value. To make labour the standard of value, it is necessary 
to ascertain the amount of it in all articles to be bought and sold. This is, in 
fact, already accomplished, and is denoted, by what in commerce is technically 
termed, '< the prime cost,'' or the net value of the whole labour contained in 
any article of value,-^the material contained in, or consumed by, the manufac* 
ture of the article, forming a part of the whole labour. 

The great object of society is, to obtain wealth, and to enjoy it. 

The genuine principle of barter was, to exchange the supposed prime cost 
of, or value of labour, in one article» against the prime cost of, or amount of la- 
bour contained in any other article. This is the only equitable principle of ex- 
change ; but, as inventions increased, and human desires multiplied, it was found 
to be inconvenient in practice. Barter was succeeded by commerce, the prin- 
ciple of which is, to produce or procure every article at the lowest^ and to ob- 
tain for it in exchange, the highest amount of labour. To effect this, an artificial 
standard of value was necessary; and metals were, by common consent among 
nations^ permitted to perform the ofiSce. This principle, in the progress of its 
operation, has been productive of important advantages, and of very great evils ; 
but, like barter, it has been suited to a certain stage of society. It has stimulated 
invention ; it has given industry and talent to the human character, and secured 
the future exertion of those energies which otherwise might have remained dor* 
mant and unknown. But it has made man ignorantly, individually selfish ; placed 
him in opposition to his fellows ; engendered fraud and deceit i blindly urged him 
forward to create, but deprived him of the wisdom to ei\)oy. In striving to taka 
advantage of others, he has overreached himsdf* The strong band of necesrity 
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will sow force him into the path which conducts to that wisdom in which he has 
been so long deficient He will discover the advantages to be derived from unit<> 
ing in practice the best parts of the principles of barter and commerce, and dis- 
missing those which experience has proved to be inconvenient and injurious. This 
substantial improvement in the progress of society, may be easily efiected by ex* 
changing all articles with each other at their prime cost, or with reference to the 
amount of labour in each, which can be equitably ascertained, and by permitting 
the exchange to be made through a convenient medium, to represent this 
value, and which will thus represent a real and unchanging value, and be 
issued only as substantial wealth increases. The profit of production will 
arise, in all cases, from the value of the labour contained in the article pro- 
duced, and it will be for the interest of society that this profit should be 
most ample. Its exact amount will depend upon what, by strict examination, 
shall be proved to be the present real value of a day's labour ; calculated with 
reference to the amount of wealth, in the necessaries and comforts of life, which 
an average labourer may, by temperate exertions, be now made to produce. It 
would require an accurate and extended consideration of the existing state of so- 
ciety to determine the exact value of the unit or day's labour, which society ought 
now to fix as a standard of value:— but a more slight and general view of the sub- 
ject is sufficient to show, that this unit need not represent a less value than the 
wealth contained in the necessaries and comforts of life, which may now be pur- 
chased with five shillings. The landholder, and capitalist, would be benefitted by 
this arrangement in the same degree with the labourer, because labour is the foun- 
dation of all values, and it is only from labour, liberally remunerated, that high 
profits can be paid for agricultural and manufactured products. Depressed as the 
value of labour now is, there is no proposition in \Euclid pore true, than that so- 
ciety would be immediately benefitted, in a great variety of ways, to an incalcu- 
lable extent, by making labour the standard of value. By this expedient, all the 
marketa in the world, which are now virtually closed against offering a profit to 
the producers of wealth, would be opened to an unlimited extent ^ and in each 
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individual exchange, all the parties interested would be sure to receive ample r 
inuneration for their labour. 

Before this change can be carried into effect, various preparatory measuri 
will be necessary ; the explanatory details of which will naturally succeed the A 
velopment of those arrangements which your Reporter has to propose, to give a 
the advantages to the spade cultivation, of which that system of husbandry is su 
ceptible. 
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PART ni. 



DETAILS OF THE PLAN. 



This part of the Report naturally divides itself under the following heads, 
each of which shall be considered separately, and the whole, afterwards, in connec- 
tion, as forming an improved practical system for the working classes, highly 
beneficial, in whatever light it may be viewed, to every part of society. 

l5/. The number of persons who can be associated to give the greatest advan- 
tages to themselves and to the community. 

^ The extent of the land to be cultivated by such association. 

Sdi The arrangements for feeding, lodging, and clothing the population, and 
for training and educating the children. 

4/A, Those for forming and superintending the establishments. 

5thf The disposal of the surplus produce, and the relation which will subsist 
between the several establishments ; and 

6thfyf Their connection with the government of the country and with 
general society. 

The first object, then, of the political economist, in forming these arrangements, 
must be, to consider well under what limitation of numbers, individuals should be 
associated to form tlie first nucleus or division of society. All his future proceed- 
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ings will be materially influeQced by the decision of this point, which is one of 
the most difficult problems in the science of political economy. It will affect 
essentially the future character of individuals, and influence the general pro- 
ceedings of mankind. It is in fact the comer-atone of the whole fabric of human 
society. The consequences, immediate and remote, which depend upon it, are 
so numerous and important, that to do justice to this part of the arrangement 
alone, would require a work of many volumes. To form any thing resembling a 
rational opinion on this subject, the mind must steadily survey the various 
effects which have arisen from associations, which accident has hitherto combined 
in the history of the human species ; and it should have a distinct idea of the re- 
sults which other associations are capable of producing. Thus impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of the subject, afler many years of deep and anxious 
reflection, and viewing it with reference to an improved spade cultivation, and to 
all the purposes of society^ your Reporter ventures to recommend the formation 
of such arrangements at will unite about SOO men, women, and children, in their 
natural proportions, as the minimumj and about 2000 as the maximum, for the fu- 
ture associations of the cultivators of the soil, who will be employed also in 
tfttch additiomd occupations as may be advantageously annexed to it. In coming 
to this conclusion, your Reporter never lost sight of that only sure guide to the 
political economist, the principle, (ftat it is the interest of all men, whatever may 
he their present artificial station in society , that there should be the largest amouni 
of intrinsically valuable produce created at the least expense of lahowr, and in a 
way the most adxHxntageous to the producers and to society. Whatever fimciful 
nbtions may govern the iMre closet tlleorist, who so often leads the public mind 
astray from its true course, the practical economist wili never come to any one conr 
cinsion, that is inconsistent with the foregoing fundamenud principle of his science, 
well knowing that where there is inconsistency, there must be error. It is witb n^ 
fe^retice to this principle, that the minnnum and maximum shave stated, (viz. 
960 ftnd 2D0KD) hare been ftted upon, as will be more particBlariy deveIo|ied 
tmder At stibse^ent heads^ Whhin this range^ more advantages caa be |p9tii 
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district, support maDy more, and ia a much higher degree of comfort, than the same 
district could do with its agricultural, separate from its manufacturing, popula- 
tion. Improved arrangements for the working classes, will^ in almost all cases, 
place the workman in the midst of his food, which it will be as beneficial and plea- 
sant to him to create, as to consume. Sufficient land, therefore, will be allotted 
to these cultivators, to enable them to raise an abundant supply of food, and the 
necessaries of life, for themselves, and as much additional agricultural produce, as 
the public demands muy require from such a portion of its population. Under a 
well devised arrangement fuv the working classes, they will all procure for them- 
selves the necessaries and comforts of life, in so shoit a time, and so easily and 
pleasantly, that the occupation will be experienced to be little more than a 
recreation, sufficient to keep them in the best health and spirits, for the 
rational enjoyment of life. The surplus produce from the soil will be required 
only for the higher classes, those who live without manual labour, and those 
whose nice manual operations will not permit them at any time to be employed in 
agriculture and gardening. Of the latter, very few, if any, will be necessary, as 
mechanism may be made to supersede such operations, which are almost always in- 
jurious to health. 

Under this view of the subject, the quantity of land which it would be the roost 
beneficial for tliese associations to cultivate, with reference to their own well- 
being, and the interests of society, will probably be from half an acre to an acre 
and a half for each individual. An association, therefore, of twelve hundred per- 
sons, would require from 600 to 1800 statute acres, according as it may be intended 
to be more or less agricultural. Thus, when it should be thought expedient that 
the chief surplus products should consist in nianuiaotured commodities, the lesser 
quantity of land would be sufficient; if a large surplus, from the produce of the 
soil, were deemed desirable, the greater quantity would be allotted, and when the 
localities of the situation should render it expedient for the association to create an 
equal surplus quantity of each, the medium quantity, or 1200 acres, would be the 
most suitable. It follows, that land, under the proposed system of husbandry, would 
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be divided into farms of, from 150 to 3000 acres, but generally perhaps from 800 
to 1500 acres. This division of the land will be found to be productive of in- 
calculable benefits in practice ; it will give all the advantages, without any of the 
disadvantages, of small and large farms. 

The next head for consideration is, 

Sdly^ The arrangements for feeding, lodging, and clothing the population, and 
for training and educating the children. 

It being always most convenient for the workman to reside near to his employ- 
ment, the cite for the dwellings of the cultivators will be chosen as near to the 
centre of the land as water, proper levels, dry situation, &c. &c. may admit ; and 
as courts^ alleys, lanes, and streets, create many unnecessary inconveniences, are 
injurious to health, and destructive of almost all the natural comforts of human life, 
they will be excluded, and a disposition of the buildings free from these ob- 
jections, and greatly more economical, will be adopted. 

As it will afterwards appear, that the food for the whole population can be pro- 
vided better and cheaper, under one general arrangement of cooking, and that the 
children can be better trained and educated together, under the eye of their 
parents, than under any other circumstances, a large square, or rather a parallelo- 
gram, will be found to combine the greatest advantages, in its form, for the domestic 
arrangements of the association. This form, indeed, affords so many advantages 
for the comfort of human life, that if great ignorance, respecting the means neces- 
sary to secure good conduct and happiness among the working classes, had not pre- 
vailed in all ranks, it must long ago have become universal. It admits of a most 
simple, easy, convenient, and economical arrangement for all the purposes required. 
The four sides of this figure may be adapted to contain all the private apartments, 
or sleeping and sitting rooms for the adult part of the population ; general sleeping 
apartments for the children while under tuition, store-rooms,, or warehouses in which 
to deposit various products, an inn, or house, for the accommodation of strangers, 
an infirmary, &c. &c. In a line across the centre of the parallelogram, leaving free 
space for air and light, and easy conmiunicatioD, might be erected the church, or 
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places for worship; the schools; kitchen and apartments for eating; all in the 
most convenient situation for the whole population, and under the best possible pub* 
lie superintendence, without trouble, expense, or inconvenience to any party. 

The advantages of this general domestic arrangement, can only be known and 
appreciated by those who have had great experience in the beneficial results of ex- 
tensive . combinations, in improving the condition of the working classes : and . 
whose minds, advancing beyond the petty range of individual and party interests, 
have been calmly directed to consider what may now be attained by a well devised 
association of human powers, for the benefit of all ranks. It is such individuals 
only, who can detect the present total want of foresight in the conduct of society, 
and its gross misapplication of the most valuable and abundant means of securing 
prosperity. They can distinctly perceive, that the blind are leading the blind from 
difficulties to dangers which are felt to increase at every step. 

The parallelogram being found to be the best form in which to dispose the 
dwelling and chief domestic arrangements, for the proposed associations of cultiva- 
tors, it will be useful now to explain the principles on which those arrangements 
have been formed. The first in order, and the most necessary, are those respecting 
food. 

It has been, and still is, a received opinion among theorists in political economy, 
that man can provide better for himself, and more advantageously for the public, 
when left to his o%vn individual exertions, opposed to, and in competition with his 
fellows, than when aided by any social arrangement, which shall unite his interests 
individually and generally with society. Tliis principle of individual interest, op- 
posed, as it is perpetually, to the public good, is considered by the most celebrated 
political economists, to be the comer stone of tlie social system, and without 
which society could not subsist. Yet when they shall know themselves, and dis- 
cover the wonderful effects which combination and unity can produce, they will 
acknowledge that the present arrangement of society is the most antisocial, im- 
politic, and irrational, that can be devised ; that under its influence, all the superior 
and valuable qualities of human nature are repressed from infancy, and that the 
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most unnatural means are used to bring oqt the most injurious propensities ; in 
short, that the utmost pains are taken to make that which by nature is the most de- 
lightful compound for producing excellence and happiness, absurd, imbecile, and 
wretched. Such is the conduct now pursued by those who are called the best and 
wisest of the present generation, although there is not one rational object to be 
gained by it. From this principle of individual interest have arisen all the divisions 
of mankind, the endless errors and mischiefs of class, sect, party, and of national 
antipathies, creating the angry and malevolent passions, and all the crimes and 
misery with which the human race has been hitherto afflicted. In short, if there be 
one closet doctrine more contrary to tnith than another, it is the notion that in- 
dividual interest, as that term is now understood, is a more advantageous principle 
on which to found the social system, for the benefit of all, or of any, than the 
principle of union and mutual co-operation. .The former acts like an immense 
weight to repress the most valuable faculties and dispositions, and to give a wrong 
direction to all the human powers. It is one of those magnificent errors (if the 
expression may be allowed) that when enforced in practice, brings ten thousand 
evils in its train. The principle on which these economists proceed, instead of 
adding to the wealth of nations or of individuals, is itself the sole cause of poverty; 
and but for its operation, wealth would long ago have ceased to be a subject of 
contention in any part of the world. If, it may be asked, experience has proved 
that union, combination, and extensive arrangement among mankind, are a thou- 
sand times more powerful to desti'oy^ than the efforts of an unconnected multitude, 
where each acts individually for himself, — would not a similar increased efiect be 
produced by union, combination, and extensive arrangement, to create and conserve f 
Why should not the result be the same in the one case as in the other? But it is 
well known, that a combination of men and of interests can effect that which it 
would be futile to attempt, and impossible to accomplish, by individual exertions 
and separate interests. Then why, it may be inquired, have men so long acted 
•individually, and in opposition to each other 7 

This is an important question, and merits the most serious attention. 
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Men have not yet been trained in principles that will permit them to act in tmion^ 
except to defend themselves or to destroy others. For self-preservation, they were 
early compelled to unite for these purposes in war. A necessity, however, equally 
powerful, will now compel men to be trained to act together, to create and conserve^ 
that in like manner they may preserve life in peace« Fortunately for mankind, the 
system of individual opposing interests has now reached the extreme point of 
error and inconsistency ; — ^in the midst of the most ample means to create wealth, 
all are in poverty, or in imminent danger, from the effects of poverty upon others. 

The reflecting part of mankind have admitted in theory, that the characters of 
men are formed chiefly by the circumstances in which they are placed; yet 
the science of the influence of circumstances, which is the most important of all 
the sciences, remains unknown for the great practical business of life. When it 
shall be fully developed, it will be discovered, that to unite the mental faculties of 
men, for the attainment of paciflc and civil objects, will be a far more easy task 
than it has been to combine their physical powers to carry on extensive warlike 
operations. 

The discovery of the distance and movements of the heavenly bodies ; of the 
time-piece; of a vessel to navigate the most distant parts of the ocean; of the 
steam engine, which performs, under the easy control of one man, the labour of 
many thousands ; and of the press, by which knowledge and improvements may be 
speedily given to the most ignorant in alt parts of the earth ;-— these have, indeed, 
been discoveries of high import to mankind; but important as these and others 
have been in their effects, on the condition of human society, their combined bene- 
fits in practice, will fall far short of those which will be speedily attained by the new 
intellectual power, which men will acquire through the knowledge of'* the science of 
the influence of circumstances over the whole conduct, character, and proceedings 
of the human race.'' By this latter discovery, more shall be accomplished in one 
year, for the well-being of human nature, including, without any exceptions, all 
ranks and descriptions of men, than has ever yet been effected in one or in many 
centuries. Strange as this language may seem to those whose minds have not yet 
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had a glimpse of the real state in which society now is, it will prove to be not more 
strange than true. 

Are not the mental energies of the world at this moment in a state of high 
effisrveacence ? Is not society at a standi incompetent to proceed in its present 
coarse, and do not all men cry out that *^ something must be done ?" That 
^ something/' to produce the effect desired, must be a complete renovation of 
the whole social compact ; not one forced on prematurely, by confusion and vio- 
lence; not one to be brought about by the futile measures of the Radicals, 
Whig8» or Tories, of Britain, — the Liberals or Royalists of France, — ^the Illuminati 
of Germany, or the mere party proceedings of any little local portion of hu- 
man beings, trained as they have hitherto been, in almost every kind of error, and 
without any true knowledge of themselves. No ! , The change sought for must 
be preceded by the clear development of a great and universal principle, which 
shall unite in one, all the petty jarring interests, by which, till now, human na- 
ture has been made a most inveterate enemy to itself. No ! extensive, nay, ra* 
ther universal as the re-arrangement of society must be, tf> relieve it from the 
difficulties with whicii it is now overwhelmed, it will be elFected in peace and 
quietness, with the good will and hearty concurrence of all parties, and of every 
people. It will necessarily commence by common consent, on account of its ad- 
vantages, almost simultaneously among all civilized nations ; and, once begun, 
will daily advance with an accelerating ratio, unopposed, and bearing down before 
it the existing systems of the world. The only astonishment then will be that 
such systems could so long have existed. 

Under the new arrangements which will succeed them, no complaints of any 
kind will be heard in society. The causes of the evils that exist will become 
evident to every one, as well as the natural means of easily withdrawing those 
causes. These, by common consent, will be removed, and the evils, of course, 
will permanently cease, soon to be known only by description. Should any of the 
causes of evil be irremovable by the new powers which men are about to acquire, 
they will then know that they are necessary and unavoidable evils ; and childish 
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unayailing complaiuts will cease to be made. But your Reporter has yet failed to 
discover any. which do not proceed from the errors of the existing systemf^ or which, 
under the contemplated arrangements, are not easily removable* 

Of the natural effects of this languagei and these sentiments, upon mankind 
in gener;tij your Reporter is, perhaps, as fully aware as any individual can be ; but 
be knows that the full development of these truths ib absolutely necessary to pre- 
pare the Public to receive and understand the practical details which he is about 
to explain, and to comprehend those enlarged measures for the amelioration of so* 
ciety^ which the distress of the times, aiising from the errors of the present ar» 
rangements, now renders unavoidable. He is not now, however, addressing the 
common Public, but those whose minds have had all the benefit of the knowledge 
which society at present affoi^ds, and it is from such individuals that he hopes to 
derive the assistance requisite to effect the practiciil good which he has devoted all 
the powers and faculties of his mind to obtain for his fellow-creatures. 

Your Reporter has stated, that this happy change will be effected through the 
knowledge which will be derived from the science of the influence of circumstances 
over human nature. Through this science, new mental powers will be created, 
which will place all those circumstances that determine the misery or happiness of 
men under the immediate control and direction of the present population of the 
world, and entirely supersede all necessity for the present trufy irratiofial sffttem qf 
individual rewards and ptsmshments ; — ^a system which has ever been opposed to 
the most obvious dictates of common sense and of humanity, and which will be no 
longer permitted, than while men continue unenlightened and barbarous. The 
first rays of real knowledge will showj to the meanest capacity, that ail the ten- 
dencies of this system are to degrade men below the ordinary state of animals, and 
to render them more miserable and irrational. The science of the influence of cir- 
cumstances over human nature, will dispel this ignorance, and prove how much 
more easily men may be trained by other means to become, without ezcsptioii) ao 
tive, kind, and intelligent,-Mievoid of those unpleasant and irradpnal fbelinga, wluch 
for ages have tormented the whole human race. This science may be truly tailed 
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one, whereby ignorance, poverty, crime, and misery, may be prevented, and Will 
indeed q>en a new era to the human race ; one, in which real happiness will com- 
mence^ and perpetually go on increasing, through every succeeding generation. 
And although the characters of all have been formed under the existing circum- 
itancesy which are altogether unfavourable to their habits, dispositions, mental ac- 
quirements^ and happiness ; yet, by the attainment of this new science, those of 
the present day will be enabled to place themselves, and more especially the rising 
generationt under circumstances so agreeable to human nature, and so well adapted 
to all the acknowledged ends of human life, that those objects of anxious desire, so 
ardently sought for through past ages» shall be secured to every one with the cer- 
tainty of a mathematical procedure. 

Improbable as this statement must seem to those who have necessarily been 
fbnnedy by existing circumstances, into the creatures of the place in which they 
happen to live; which circumstances, to speak correctly, and with the sincerity and 
hones^ which the subject now demands, could not form them into any thing but 
mere local animals ; still even they must be conscious, that the time is not long 
passedf when their forefathers would have deemed it far more improbable, that the 
light cloudy mist which they saw arise from boiling water, could be so applied, by 
human agenqr, that under the easy control of one of themselves, it should be made 
to execute the labour of thousands. Yet, by the aid of mechanical and chemical 
science, this, and many other supposed impossibilities, have been made familiar 
certainties. In like manner, fearful as men may now be to allow themselves to 
hope, that the accumulated evils of agps are not permanent in their nature, pro- 
bably many now live who will see the science introduced, that, in their days, will 
n^ly diminish, and, in the latter days of their children, will entirely remove these 

evils. 

It is now time to return to the consideration of the preparatory means by which 

diese important results are to be accomplished. Your Reporter now uses the term 

M preparatory/* because the present state of society, governed by circumstances^ is 

so different in its several parts, and entire combination, from that which will arise 

E 
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wheii society shall be taught to gwem circumstances, that 8om6 tetnpoivry internib- 

diate arrangements, to serve as a step whereby we may advance from the one to 

the other, will be necessary. The long experieiice which he has had hi the pnlc- 

tice of the science now about to be introduced, has convinced Him of the tftSiijTf 

nay, of the absolute necessity, of forming arrangements for a temporary iiitisrme- 

diate stage of existence^ in which we, who have acquired the wretched habits of the 

old system, may be permitted, without inconvenience, gradually to psut with 

them, and exchange them for thode requisite for the new and improved stAte of 

society. Thus will the means be prepared, by which, silently and without contest, 

all the local errors and prejudices, which have kept men and nations Mrangers to 

each other and to themselves, will be removed. The habits, dispoiaoftibifs, AoUonft 

and consequent feelings, iengendered by old society, will be thus allowed; Without 

disturbance of any kind, to die a natural death ; but as the character, eondoi^ 

and enjoyment of the individuals, formed under the new system, will speecfily bie- 

comc living examples of the vast superiority of the one state over the other, iHt 

natural death of old society, and all that appertains to it, although graduial, NHfi 

not be lingering. Simple inspection, when both can be seen together, wiD pio- 

duce motives sufficiently strong to carry the new arrangements as speedily ibto 

execution as practice will admit. The change, even in those who are now Ae 

most tenacious supporters of ** things as they are," though left entirely to thfe fti- 

fluence of their own inclinations, will be so rapid that they will wonder at thend- 

selves. 

This intermediate change is t^e one, the details of which your R^ofte^ has 
in part explained, and to which he now again begs to direct your att^fitiii. .' 

XTnder the present system^ there is the most minute division of mental .poivte 
and manual labour in the individuals of the working classes ; private interests aire 
placed perpetually at variance with the public godd, and, in every natirih, fAeA are 
purposely trained from infancy to suppose, that their well-beiii^ isineoinpatible 

r 

with the progress and prosperity of other nations. Such afe the mems^y %liich 
old society seeks to obtain the desired objects of life. The details 'dViiw to bfrilub- 
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oiittedf have been devUed upon principles which will lead to an opposite practice i 
ta the combination of extensive mental and manual powers in the individuals of 
die working classes; to a complete identity of private and public interest^ and to 
the training of nations to comprehend that their power and happiness cannot attain 
their full and natural development, but through an equal increase of the power and 
happiaeas <^ all other states. These, therefore, aie the real points at variance be- 
tircieA that whiqb i^ an4 that which ought to be. 

It is upon these principles that arrangements are now proposed for the new 
i^^ultural villages, by which the food of the inhabitants may be prepared in one 
QBtebliBbmeot, whjere they will eat together as one famdy^ Various objections have 
iieen ipged wainst this practice, but they have come from those only, who, what* 
ever «Mijy be their pretiensions in otiicr respects, are mere children in the know- 
ledge of tlie principles and economy of social life. By such arrangements, the 
ae94>er8 of tfaese new associations may be supplied with food at far less expense, 
Mul'With mvidi moce^.comfQrt, than by any individual or family arrangements^ and 
4ibee the parties have been once trained and accustomed, as they easily may be, 
to the former mode, they will never afterwards feel any inclination to return to 
the latter. If a saving in the quantity of food, — the obtaining of a superior qua- 
lity of prepared provisions from the same materials, — and the operation of prepar- 
ing them being effected in much less time, with far less fuel, and witli greater ease, 
comfort, and health, to all the parties employed, — be advantages, these will be ob- 
tMOed in a remarkable manner by tlie new arrangements proposed. And if, to 
IMrtake of viands so prepared, served up with every regard to comfort, in clean, 
fpfdousy .well-lighted, and ples^santly ventilated apartments, and in the society of 
well-dressed, well-trained, well-educated, and well-informed associates, possessing 
4he most benevolent dispositions, and desirable habits, can give zest, and proper 
eigpyment to meals, then will the inhabitants of the proposed villages experience 
eUf$^ in an. eminent degree. When the new arrangements shall become familiar 
jtO:the parties, this superior mode of living may be enjoyed at far less expense, and 
.with much less trouble, than are necessary to procure such meals as the poor arc 



now compelled to eat| surrounded by every object of discomfort and disgust^ in 
the cellars and garrets of the most unhealthy courts, alleys, and lanes, in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, or Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, and BirminghanL Strik- 
ing, however, as the contrast is in description, and although the actual practice 
will far exceed what words can convey, yet there are many closet theorists, and 
inexperienced persons, probably, who will still contend for individual arrangements 
and interests, in preference to that which they cannot comprehend. These indivi- 
duals must be left to be convinced by the facts themselves. 

We now proceed to describe the interior accommodations of the private lodg- 
ing-houses which will occupy three sides of the parallelogram. As it is of enential 
importance that there should be abundance of space within the line qt the private 
dwellings, the parallelogram, in all cases, whether the association is intended to be 
near the maximum or minimum in numbers, should be of large dimensions ; and to 
accommodate a greater or less population, the private dwellings should be of one^ two^ 
three, or four storeys, and the interior arrangements formed accordingly. These will 
be very simple ; no kitchen will be necessary, as the public arrangements for cook- 
ing will supersede the necessity for any. The apartments will be always well venti- 
lated, and when necessary, heated or cooled on the improved prindples lately in- 
troduced in the Derby Infirmary. The expense and trouble, to say nothing of the 
superior health and comforts which these improvements will give, will be very 
greatly less than attach to the present practice. To heat, cool, and ventilate their 
apartments, the parties will have no further trouble than to open or shut two didefly 
or valves, in each room, the atmosphere of which, by this simple contrivance^ may 
be always kept temperate and pure. One stove of proper dimensions^ judiciously 
placed, will supply the apartments of several dwellings with little trouble^ and at 
a very light expense, when the buildings are originally adapted for this arrange- 
ment Thus will all the inconveniences and expense of separate fires and fire- 
places, and their appendages, be avoided, as well as the trouble and disagreeable 
effects of mending fires and removing ashes, &c. &c. Good sleeping apartments 
looking over the gardens into the country, and sitting-rooms of proper dimensions, 
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fronting the square, will afford as much lodging-accommodation, as, with the other 
public arrangements, can be useful to, or desired by, these associated cultivators. 

Food and lod^ng being thus provided for, the next consideration regards 
dress. 

This, too, is a subject, the utility and disadvantages of which, seem to be littie 
understood by the Public generally ; and, in consequence, the most ridiculous and 
sbsord notions and practices have prevailed respecting it 

Most persons take it for granted, without thinking on the subject, that to be 
warm and healthy, it is necessary to cover the body with thick clothing, and to 
exdnde the air as much as possible ; and first appearances favour this conclusion* 
Facta^'faowever, prove, that, under the same circumstances, those who from infancy 
have been the most lightiy clad, and who, by their form of dress, have been the 
most exposed to the atmosphere, are much stronger, more active, in better general 
health, warmer in cold weather, and far less incommoded by heat, than those who, 
fimn constant habit, have been dressed in such description of clothing as excludes 
ihe air from their bodies. The more the air is excluded by clothing, although at 
first the wearer feels warmer by each additional covering he puts on, yet, in a few 
weeks, or months at most, the less capable he becomes of bearing cold than be- 
fore. 

Tlie Romans, and Highlanders of Scotland, appear to be the only two nations 
who adopted a national dress on account of its utility^ without, however, neglect* 
iDg to render it highly becoming and ornamental. The form of the dress of these 
nations was calculated first, to give strength and manly beauty to the figure, and 
afterwards to display it to advantage. The time, expense, thought, and labour, 
now employed to create a variety of dress, tiie effects of which are to deteriorate 
the physical powers, and to render the human figure an object of pity and commi- 
seration, are a certain proof of the low state of intellect among all classes in society. 
The whole of this gross misapplication of the human faculties, serves no one useful 
or rational purpose. On the contrary, it essentially weakens all the physical and 
mental powers, and is, in all respects, highly pernicious. to society. 
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All othier circumtaiioet racaainiog like 9|ioi% sexual delicacy »a4 virjkve wfll he 
found moch higher m nttiotis among whom the person, Jrom it^tatgn^ is tj^eniQift 
exposed, than among those people who exclude irom sij^t every pgrc af tiie iyody 
except the eyes. Although your Reporter is satisfied, that the principle now 8tate4 
» derived from the unchanging laws of nature, and ^119 to the Mtmoat je.xteqt to 
winch it can be carried ; yet mankind mu3t be trained in di£^ren( habi|3, dispwi* 
tions, and sentiments, before they can be permitted to act ratiqpaUyiP|irt^i#» ffF 
almost any other law of nature. The intermediate stage of soqietj^ jrhjich your 
Reporter now recommends, admit8» however, of judicious practical apprpj^iiins^ions 
towards the observauce of these laws. In the preaenjt case, he jecom/Dseig^ iMv^ 
the male children ^f the fiew villagers should be clothed '%n .a ^xt9% ^png^^hat r^ 
sembling the Roman and Highland garb, in order that the limbs may be ^^ fjtoff^ 
ligatures, and the air circulate over every part of the body, and that tjbtey 191^ 1^ 
trained to become strong, active, well-Umbedj and healthy ; .ai^d tlie i^ales should 
have a well*chosen dress, to secure similar important advantagei^ Th^e iphal^i^ants 
of these villages, under the arrangements which your Reporter 1^ j^ viiew, may 
be better dressed, for all the acknowledged purposes of dress, at OKucb less than the 
<me*hundredth part of the labour, inconvenience, apd ei^ense, that jai^e n^ r^ 
quired to clothe the same number of persons in the middle ranks of life ; while .^ 
form andmaterial of the new dress will be acknowledged to. be supe^qr to a|7 of 
the old. if your Reporter should be told, that all this waste of thought, .tim^, 1|^ 
tour, and .capital, is useful, in as much as it affords employment for ijbbe ,w<Vfki9g 
classes ; 4ie rejdies, that «no waste of any of these valuable means can be.qf .(^e^ligblr 
est benefit to any class; and that it would be far betters if superjiar 0<;<HVM¥V!fSiCU- 
not be found for human beings, to resort to a Noble Lord's expediept» and direct 
-fhem to make holes in lihe earth, and fill them up again, repeating t)ie operatira 
-without limit, rather than su&r a very large proportion of the working, classes to 
'be immured all their lives in unhealthy atmospheres, and toil^at wretq)lied(f^plQy. 
ments, merely to tender their ftdJiow-creatures weak and, ahsurd, bot^i i|i lKKly.a<i4 
mind. 
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Th6 new villagers having adopted the best form and material of dresa^ perma- 
tieht ditaiigements will be madb to produce it with little tMuUe or expense to 
fthy pafty; and all further considerations respecting it, will give them neither 
(iar6, Hroiight, nor trouble, for many year& or perhaps centuries. The advantages 
tf this part of the Plan will prove to be so great in practice, that fashions will exist 
biit: fbf a very short period, and then only among the most weak and silly part of 
tte creation. 

Tour Aeporter hvA now to enter upon the most interesting jportion of this 
flivision of the subject, and he may add, the most important part of the economy 
(if hutnan fife, with reference to the science of the influence of cireumstances 
iMrer the Well-being and happiness of mankind ; and to th6 fuU poWef find control 
wliidi meh may now acquirle over those circumstances, and by which they may 
direct them to produce, among the human race, with ease and certbitity, either 
universal good ot evil. 

Kb one can mistake the application of these terms to the training and educa- 
tion of the children. 

^ince ihen began to think and write, much has been thought and Written on 
this subject; and yet, all that has been thought and written has failed to make the 
'subject under stb6d, or to disclose the principles on which we should proceed. 
ISven now, the minds of the most enlightened are scarcely prepared to begin to 
ttiink ratidtaally respecting it. The circumstances of the times, however, re- 
i^tdre that a substantial advance should now be made in this part of the economy 
*of tiiunajSt life. 

fic^bre any rational plan can be devised for the proper training and edacaiion 
of children, it should be distinctly known what capabilities and qualities in^ta 
Vmd children possess, or, in fact, what they really are by nature. If this know- 
ledge is to be attained, as all human knowledge has been acquired, through the 
'Midence of our senses, then is it evident that infants receive, from a source and 
power over which they have no control, all the natural qualities they possess, and 
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that from birth they are continually subjected to impressions derived from the dri 
cmnstances around them ; which impressions, combined with their natural qualitieSf 
whatever fanciful speculative men may say to the contrary, do truly determine tlM^ 
character of the individual through every period of life. The knowledge tfaui 
acquired will give to men the same kind of control over the combination of tiie 
natural poweh i^nd faculties of infants, as they now possess over the formatioa of 
animals ; and although, from the nature of the subject, it must be slow in its pro- 
gress, and limited in extent, yet the time is not, perhaps, far distant, when it 
may be applied to an important rational purpose, that is, to improve the breed of 
men, more than men have yet improved the breed of domestic animals. But 
whatever knowledge may be attained, to enable man to improve the breed of his 
progeny at birth, facts exist in endless profusion, to prove to eveiy mind ^^ftpiMe 
of reflection, that men may now possess a most extensive control over those 
circumstances which affect the infant afler birth ; and that, as far as such circum- 
stances can influence the human character, the day is arrived, when the j^^i f^ wg 
generation may so far control them, that the rising generations may become in 
character, without any individual exceptions, whatever men can now desire them 
to be, that is not contrary to human nature. 

It is with reference to this important consideration, that your RqKxrter, in 
the forming of these new arrangements, has taken so much pains to exclude 
every circumstance that could make an evil impression on the infants and 
children of this new generation. And he is prepared, when others can follow 
him, so to combine new circumstances, that real vice, or that conduct which 
creates evil and misery in society, shall be utterly unknown in these viUages, to 
whatever number they may extend. Proceeding on these principles^ your R^ 
porter recommends arrangements, by which the children shall be trained to- 
gether, as though they were literally all of one family. For this purpose two 
schools will be required within the interior of the square, with spacious play and 
exercise ground. The schools may be conveniently placed in the line of buildings 
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to be erected across the centre of the parallelogram, in connection with the church 
and places of worship. The first school will be for the infants from 2 to 6 years 
of age* The second for children from 6 to IS. 

It may be stated, \vithout fear of contradiction from any party who is master 
of the subject, that the whole success of these arrangements will depend upon the 
maimer in 'which the infants and children shall be trained and educated in tliese 
schools. Men are, and ever will be, what thoy are and shall he made, in infancy 
and childhood* The apparent exceptions to 11)13 law, are the effects of the same 
causes, combined with subsequent impressions, arising from the new circumstances 
in which the individuals, showing these exceptions, have been placed. 
^ One of the most general sources of error and of evil in the world, is the notion 
tikat infantSj children^ and rnen^ are agents^ governed btf a mil formed hjf tkemseheSt 
and Jhsliioned ajter their own choice. It is, however, as evident as any fact 
can be made to man, tliat h«- does not possess the smallest control over the 
formation of any of his own faculties or powers, or over the peculiar and ever- 
varying manner in which those powers and faculties, physical and mental, 
are combined in each individual. Such beint? the case, it follows, that human na- 
ture, up to this period, has been misunderstood, vilified, and savagely ill treated ; 
and that, in consequence, the Ir.nguage and conduct of mankind respecting it, form 
a compound of all that is inconsistent and incongruous, and most injurious to 
themselves, from the greatest to the ieasi. All, at this moment, suffer grievously 
in consequence of this fundamental error. To those who possess any knowledge 
on this subject, it is known, that " man is the creature of circumstances,** and 
that he really is, at every moment of his existence, precisely what the circumstances 
in which he has been placed^ combined with his natural qualities, make him. Does 
it then, your Reporter would ask, exhibit any sign of real wisdonv to train him as 
if be were a being who created himselK formed his indivHidual will, and was the 
author of his own inclinations and propensities ? Surely if men ever become wise 
—if they ever acquire knowledge enough to know themselves, and enjoy a happy 
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existence, it must be from discovering that they are not subjects for praise or 
blame, reward or punishment, but beings capable, by proper treatment, of receiving 
unlimited improvement and knowledge } and in consequence of experiencing such 
uninterrupted enjoyment through this life, as will best prepare them for an after- 
existence. This view of human nature rests upon facts which no one can dis- 
prove. Your Reporter now challenges all those who, from imagined interest, or 
from the notions which they have been taught to suppose true, are disposed 
to question its solidity, to point out one of his deductions on this subject, 
which does not immediately follow from a self-evident truth. He is satisfied, that 
the united wisdom of old society will fail in the attempt. 

Why then, may your Reporter be permitted to ask, should any parties 
tenaciously defend these notions? Are they, although false, in any manner 
beneficial to man ? Does any party, or does a single individual, derive any real 
advantage from them ? 

Could your Reporter devise the means effectually to dispel the impressions so 
powerfully made on the human mind, through early life, by the locality of the 
circumstances of birth and education, he would be enabled thoroughly to convince 
those who now suppose themselves the chief gainers by the present popular belief 
on these points, and the order of things which proceeds from such belief, that 
they are themselves essential sufferers in consequence, — ^that they are decei%'ed, and 
deceive others, greatly to their own cost. Superior knowledge of the subject 
will one day convince all, that every human being of every rank or station in 
life has suffered, and is now suffering, a useless and grievous yoke, by reason of 
these fallacies of the imagination. Your Reporter is well aware that for ages 
past the great mass of mankind have been so placed, as to be compelled to 
believe that all derived incalculable benefits from them. Yet there is no truth 
more certain, than that these same individuals might have been placed under 
circumstances which would have enabled them, not only to discover the false- 
hood of these notions, but to see distinctly the innumerable positive evils which 
they alone have inflicted upon society. — While these fallacies of the brain 
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ihall be taught and believed by any portion of mankind, in theni^ charity and 
benevolence, in their true sense, can never exist. Such men have imbibed notions 
that must make them, whatever be their language, haters and opposers of those 
who contend for the truth, in opposition to their errors ; nor can men so taught, 
bear to be told that they have been made the mere dupes of the most useless and 
oiifchievous fantasies. Their errors having been generated by circumstances over 
which they had no control, and for which, consequently, they cannot be blameable, 
are to be removed only by other circumstances sufficiently powerful to counteract 
the eflfects of the former. 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that to produce such a total change 
among men,* as the one now contemplated by your Reporter, will require the 
arrangement of new circumstances, that, in each part, and in their entire combina* 
tion, shall be so consistent with the known laws of nature, that the most acute 
shall fail to discover the slightest deviation from them. 

It is upon these grounds that your Reporter, in educating the rising generation 
his influence, has long adopted principles different from those which are 
usually acted upon. He considers all children as beings, whose dispositions, habits, 
and sentiments, are to be formed for them ; that these can be well formed only 
by excluding all notions of reward, punishment, and emulation ; and that, if their 
characters are not such as they ought to be, the error proceeds from their in- 
structors, and the other circumstances which siuround them. He knows that 
principles, as certain as tiiose upon which the science of mathematics is founded, 
may be applied to the forming of any given general character, and that, by the 
influence of other circumstances, not a few individuals only, but the whole popu- 
lation of the world, may in a few years be rendered a very far superior race of 
beings to any now upon the earth, or which has been made known to us by 
history. 

The children in these new schools should be therefore trained systematically, 
to acquire useful knowledge through the means of sensible signs, by which their 
powers of reflection and judgment may be habituated to draw accurate conclusions 
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from the facts presented to them. This mode of instructiiMi is founded in natQre« 
and will supersede the present defective and tiresome system of book leamii^ 
which is ill calculated to give either pleasure or instraction to the minds of cbiU 
dren. When arrangements founded on these principles shall be judiciously formtd 
and applied to practice, children will, with ease and delight to themselves^ acquire 
more real knowledge in a day, than they have yet attained under the old system 
in many months. They will not only thus acquire valuable knowledge, but tlie 
best habits and dispositions will be at the same time imperceptibly created in every 
one ; and they will be trained to fill every office, and to perform every duty, that 
the well-being of their associates and the establishments can require* It is only 
by education, rightly understood, that communities of men can ever be wdl 
governed, and by means of such education, every object of human society will be 
attained with the least labour, and the most satisfaction. 

It is obvious, that training and education must be viewed as intimately con- 
nected with the employments of the association. The latter, indeed, will form an 
essential part of education under these arrangements. Each association, geoeraUy 
speaking, should create for itself a full supply of the usual necessaries, convenieii- 
cies, and comforts of life. The dwelling-houses and domestic arrangements being 
placed as near to the centre of the land to be cultivated as circumstances will per* 
mit,it is concluded, that the most convenient situation for the gardens^ will be ad- 
joining the houses on the outside of the square ; that these should be bounded by 
the principal roads, and that beyond them, at a sufficient distance to be covered 
by a plantation* should be placed the work-shops, and manufactory. All will 
take their turn at some one or more of the occupations in this deportment, aided 
by every improvement thai science can afford, alternately with employment m 
agriculture and gardening. 

It has been a popular opinion to recommend a minute division of labour,, and a* 
division of interests. It will presently appear, however, that this minute division 
of labour, and division of interests, are only other terms for poverty, ignorance, 
waste of every kind, universal opposition throughout society, crime, misery, and 
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great bodily and meutal imbecility. To avoid these evils, which, while they 
continue* must keep mankind in a most degraded state, each child will receive a 
general education, early in life, that will fit him for the proper purposes of society, 
make him the most useful to it, and the most capable of enjoying it. Before 
he is 12 years old, he may with ease be trained to acquire a correct view of the 
otitlioe of all the knowledge which men have yet attained. By this means, he 
will eaifly learn what he is, in relation to past ages,— to the period in which he 
UTe8,-^tu the circumstances in which he is placed,— to the individuals around 
hiaiy— *and to future events. He mU then only have any pretensions to the 
name qfa rational being. His physical powers may be equally enlarged in a 
manner as beneficial to himself, as to those around him. As bis* strength 
increases, he will be initiated in the practice of all the leading operations of his 
community, by which his services, at all times, and under ail circumstances^ will 
afford a great gain to society, beyond the expense of his subsistence, while at the 

same time, he will be in the continual possession of more substantial comforts and 
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real enjoyments, than have ever yet appertained to any class in society. The new 
wealth which one individual, by comparatively light and always healthy employ- 
ment, may create under the arrangements now proposed, is indeed incalculable. 
They would give him giant powers, compared with those which the working class 
or any other, now possesses. There would at once be an end of all mere animal 
machines, who could only follow a plough, or turn a sod, or make some insignifi- 
ca&t part of some insignificant manufacture, or frivolous article, which society could 
£ur better spare than possess. Instead of the unhealthy pointer of a pin, — header 
ofaaail, piecer of a thread,-— or clodhopper senselessly gazing at the soil, or around 
kim^ withoat understanding or rational reflection, there would spring up a working 
dasa full of activity and useful knowledge, with habits, information, manners, and 
diapoaitions, that would place the lowest in the scale, many degrees above the best 
of any class which has yet been formed by the circumstances of past or present 
society. Such are a few only of the advantages which a rational mode of training 
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and educatioD, combined witli the other parts of this system, would give to all the 
individuals within the action of its influence. 
The next object of attention is, 

4/A, The formation and superintendence of these establishments* 
These new farming and general working arrangements may be formed by one, or 
any number of landed proprietors, or large capitalists ; by totablished companiet 
having large funds to expend for benevolent and public objects i by parishes and 
counties, to relieve themselves from paupers and poor's rates ; and by associations 
of the middle and working classes of farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen, to relieve 
themselves from the evils of the present system. As land, capital, and labour, may 
be applied to Jar greater pecuniary advantage under the proposed arrangements» 
than under any other at present known to the public, all parties will readily unite 
in carrying them into execution, as soon as they shall be so plainly developed in 
principle, as to be generally understood, and parties, who possess sufficient know* 
ledge of the practical details to direct them advantageously, can be found or 
trained to superintend them. The chief difficulty lies in the latter part of the 
business. The principles may be made plain to every capacity. Tliey are simple 
principles of nature, in strict unison with all we see or know from facts to be true. 
But the practice of every thing new, however trifling, requires time and experience 
to perfect it It cannot, therefore, be expected, that arrangements which compre* 
hend the whole business of life, and reduce to practice the entire science of politi- 
cal economy, can at once be combined and executed in the best manner. Many 
errors will be at first committed } and, as in every other attempt by human means 
to unite a great variety of parts, to produce one grand general result, many partial 
failures may be anticipated. In all probability, in the first experiment, many of 
the parts will be out of due proportion to the whole ; and experience will suggest 
a thousand improvements. No union of minds, previously to actual practice, can 
correctly adjust such a multiplicity of movements, as will be combined in this new 
machine, which is to perform so many important offices for society. A machine it 
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truly isy that will simplify and facilitate in a very remarkable manner, all the 
operations of human life, and multiply rational and permanently desirable enjoy- 
ments, to an extent that cannot be yet calmly contemplated by ordinary minds. 
If the invention of various machines has multiplied the power of labour, in 
several instances, to the apparent advantage of particular individuals, whife it has 
deteriorated the condition of many others, this is an invention which will at once 
multiply the physical and mental powers of the whole society, to an incalculable 
extent, without injuring any one by its introduction, or its most rapid diffusion. 
Surely, when the power of the machine shall be estimated, and the amount of the 
work shall be ascertained, which it will perform for society, some exertions may be 
made to acquire a knowledge of its practice. The same class of minds that can 
be trained to direct any of the usual complicated businesses of life, may be with ease 
rendered competent to take a part in the management and superintendence of 
these new establishments. The principal difficulty will be to set the first establish- 
ments in motion ; and much care and circumspection will be requisite, in bringing 
each part into action at the proper time, and with the guards and checks which a 
change from one set of habits to another renders necessary. Yet, the principles 
being understood, a man of fair ordinary capacity would superintend such arrange- 
ments, with more ease than most large commercial or manufacturing establish- 
ments are now conducted. In these there is a continual opposition of various 
interests and feelings, and extensive principles of counteraction among the parties 
tbemselvra, and between the parties and the public. On the contrary, in the new 
arrangements, each part will give facility to all the others ; and unity of interest 
and design will be seen and felt in every one of the operations. The mental, 
manual, and scientific movements will all harmonize, and produce, with ease, results 
which must appear inexplicable to those who remain ignorant of the principles 
which govern the proceedings. 

In the first instance, men must be sought, who, in addition to a practical 
knowledge of gardening, agriculture, manufactures, the ordinary trades, &c. &c. 
can comprehend the principles on which these associations are formed, and com- 
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prehendiog them/can feel an interest and a pleasure in putting them into execution* 
Such individuals may be found ; for there is nothing new in the separate parts of 
the proposed practice,-— the arrangement alone can be considered new. When one 
establishment shall have been formed, there will be no great diflBcultj in providing 
superintendents for many other establishments. AH the children will be trained 
to be equal to the care of any of the departments, more particularly, as there will 
be no counteraction between those who direct, and those who perform, the various 
operations. Let the business be once set about in good earnest, and the obstacles 
which now seem so formidable will speedily disappear. 

The peculiar mode of governing these establishments will depend on the 
parties who form them. Those founded by land-owners and capitalists, public 
companies, parishes or counties, will be under the direction of the individuals 
whom these powers may appoint to superintend them, and will of course be sub^ 
ject to the rules and regulations laid down by their founders. Those formed by 
the middle and working classes, upon a complete reciprocity of interests, ^ould 
be governed by themselves upon principles that will prevent divisions, opposition 
of interests, jealousies, or any of the common and vulgar passions which a content 
tion for power is certain to generate. Their affairs should be conducted by a 
committee composed of all the members of the association between certain ages— - 
for instance, of those between 35 and 4d— or between 40 and 50. Perhaps the 
former will unite more of the activity of youth with the experience of age than 
the latter ; but it is of little moment which period of life may be fixed upon. In 
a short time, the ease with which these associations will proceed in all their operar 
tions will be such as to render the business of governing a mere recreation ; and 
as the parties who govern, will, in a few years, again become the governed, they 
must always be conscious that at a future period they will experience the good or 
evil effects of the measures of their administration. By this equitable and natural 
arrangement, all the numberless evils of elections and electioneering will be 
avoided. As all are to be trained and educated together, and without distinction, 
they will be delightful companions and associates, intimately acquainted with each 
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others imnost thoughts* There will be no foundation for disguise or deceit of 
any kind j all will be as open as the hearts and feelings of young children before 
they are trained (as they necessarily are under the present system) in complicated 
arts of deception. At the same time, their whole conduct will be regulated by a 
sound and rational discretion, and intelligence, such as human beings trained and 
placed as they have hitherto been, will deem it visionary to expect, and impossible 
to attain, in every day practice. 

The superior advantages which these associators will speedily possess, and the 
still greater superiority of knowledge whicli they will rapidly acquire, will preclude 
on their parts the smallest desire for what are now called honours and peculiar 
privileges. They will have minds so well informed — their power of accurately 
tracing cause and effect will be so much Increased, that they must clearly perceive, 
that to be raised to one of the privileged orders, would be to themselves a serious 
evil, and to their posterity would certainly occasion an incalculable loss of intellect 
and enjoyment, equally injurious to themselves and to society. They will, there- 
fore, have every motr\^e not to interfere with the honours and privileges of the exist- 
ing higher orders, but remain well satisfied with their own station in life. The 
only distinction which can be found, of the least utility, in these associations, is 
that of age or experience. It is tlie only just and natural distinction ; and any 
other would be inconsistent with the enlarged and superior acquirements of the 
individuals who would compose these associations. The deference to age or ex- 
perience will be natural, and readily given ; and many advantageous regulations 
may be formed in consequence, for apportioning the proper employments to the 
period of life best calculated for them, diminishing the labour of the individual, as 
age advances beyond the term when the period of governing is concluded. 

5th^ The disposal of the surplus produce, and the connection which will subsist 
between the several establishments. 

Under the proposed system, the facilities of production,-— *the absence of all 
the counteracting circumstances which so abundantly exist in common society, 
with the saving of time and waste in all the domestic arrangements, will secure, 
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other circumstances being equal, a muck larger amount of wealth at a greatfy re- 
duced expenditure. The next question is, in what manner is this produce to be 
disposed of ? — Society has been hitherto so constituted^ that all parties are afraid 
of being over-reached by others, and, without great care to secure their individuid 
interests, of being deprived of the means of existence. Tliis feeling has creatsed 
a universal selfishness of the most ignorant nature, for it almost ermtres the evils 
which it means to prevent. These new associations can scarcely be formed before 
it will be discovered that, by the most simple and easy regulations, all the natural 
wants of human nature may be abundantly supplied ; and the principle of sdfish- 
ness (in the sense in which that term is here used) will ceaie to exists for want <xf 
an adequate motive to produce it. It will be quite evident to all, that wealth, €i 
that kind which will alone be held in any estimation amongst them, may be so easily 
created to exceed all their wants, that every desire for individual accumulation 
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will be extinguished. To them individual accumulation of wealth will appear as 
irrational, as to bottle up or store water in situations where there is more of this 
invaluable fluid than all can consume. With this knowledge, and the feelings 
which will arise from it, the existing thousand counteractions to the creation of 
new wealth will also cease, as well as those innumerable motives to deception 
which now pervade all ranks in society. A principle of equity and justice, 
openness and fairness, will influence the whole proceedings of these societies. 
There will consequently be no. difficulty whatever in the exchange of the products 
of labour, mental or manual, among themselves. The amount of labour in all pro- 
ducts calculated on the present principle of estimating the prime cost of commodi* 
ties, will be readily ascertained, and the exchange made accordingly. There will be 
no inducement to raise or manufacture an inferior article, or to deteriorate, by de* 
ceptious practice^ , any of the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of life. Every one 
will distinctly see it to be the immediate interest of all, that none of these 
irrational proceedings shall take place ; and the best security against their occur- 
rence, will be the entire absence of all motives to have recourse to them. As 
the easy, regular, healthy, rational employment of the individuals forming these 
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apeietieg^ will create a very large surplus of their own products, beyond what they 
will have any desire to consume, each may be freely permitted to receive from 
the general store of the community whatever they may require. This, in prac- 
tice* will prove to be the greatest economy, and will at once remove all those pre- 
conceived insurmountable difficulties that now haunt the minds of those who have 
been trained in common society, and who necessarily view all things through the 
diftarted medium of their own little circle of locai prejudices. 

It may be safely predicted, that one of theiie new associations cannot be formed, 
without creating a general desire throughout society to establish others, and that 
tbay will rapidly multiply. The same knowledge and principles which unite the 
interests of the individuals within each establishment, will as effectually lead to the 
•ama kind of enlightened union between the different establishments. They will 
each render to the others the same benefits as are now given, or rather much greater 
braefits than are now given to each other, by the members of the most closely 
united wd affectionate families. In their original formation, they will be estab- 
lished so as to yield the greatest reciprocity of benefits. The peculiar produce to 
b^ raised in each establishment, beyond the general supply of the necessaries and 
oymforts of life, which, if possible, will be abundantly created in each, will be 
adaptad to afford tlie greatest variety of intrinsically valuable objects to exchange 
with each other ; and the particular surplus products which will serve to give 
energy and pleasure to the industry of the members of each association, will be 
regulated by the nature of the soil and climate, and other local capabilities of the 
siti]«tt9n of each establishment. In all these, labour will be the standard of value, 
apd as there will always be a progressive advance in the amount of labour, manual, 
mentaly and scientific, if we suppose population to increase under these arrange- 
mantSf there will be, in the same proportion, a perpetually extending market or 
demand for all the industry of society, whatever may be its extent. Under such 
arnuD^iementSy what are technically called '^bad times,'* can never occur. 

These establishments will be provided with granaries and warehouses, which will 
always contain a supply sufficient to protect the population against the occurrence 
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even of more unfavourable seasons, than have ever yet been experienced since agri« 
culture has been general in society. In these granaries and storehouseSt proper 
persons will be appointed to receive, examine, deposite, and deliver out again, the 
wealth of these communities. Arrangements will be formed to distribute tiiis 
wealth among the members of the association which created it, and to exchange 
the surplus, for the surplus of the other communities, by general regulations that 
will render these transactions most simple and easy, to whatever distance these com- 
munities may extend. 

A paper representative of the value of labour, manufactured on the principle 
of the new notes of the Bank of England, will serve for every purpose of tfaeir do- 
mestic commerce or exchanges, and will be issued only for intrinsic value received 
and in store. It has been mentioned already, that all motives to deception will be 
effectually removed from the minds of the inhabitants of these new villages, and of 
course forgeries, though not guarded against by this new improvement, would not 
have any existence among them ; and as this representative would be of no use in 
old society, no injury could come from that quarter. 

But these associations must contribute their fair quota to the exigencies of the 
state. This consideration leads your Reporter to the next general head, or. The 
connection of the new establishments with the government of the country, and 
with old society. 

Under this head are to be noticed, the amount and collection of the revenue, 
and the public or legal duties of the associations in peace and war. 

Your Reporter concludes, that whatever taxes are paid from land, capital, and 
labour, under the existing arrangements of society, the same amount for the same 
proportion of each may be collected with far more ease under those now proposed. 
The government' would of course require its revenue to be paid in the legal circu- 
lating medium, to obtain which, the associations would have to dispose of as much 
of their surplus produce to common society for the legal coin or paper of the realnh 
as would discharge the demands of government In time of peace, these associa- 
tions would give no trouble to government, their internal regulations being founded 
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on principles of prevention, not only with reference to public crimes, but to the 
private evils and errors which so fatidly abound in common society. Courts of law, 
prisonSf and punishments, would not be required* These are requisite only where 
human nature is greatly misunderstood ^ where society rests on the demoralizing 
system of individual rewards and punishments ;— they are necessary only in a stage 
of existence previous to the discovery of tlie science of the certain and over- 
whelming influence of circumstances, over the whole character and conduct of 
mankind. Whatever courts of law, prisons, and punishments, have yet effected for 
society, the influence of other circumstances which may now be easily introduced, 
will accomplish infinitely more, for they will effectually prevent the growth of those 
evils, of which our present Institutions do not take cognizance, till they are al- 
ready full formed, and in baneful activity^ 

In time of peace, therefore, these associations will save much charge and trou- 
ble to government In reference to war also, they will be equally beneficial. Bo- 
dily exercises, adapted to improve the dispositions, and increase the health and 
strength of the individual, will form part of the training and education of the chil- 
dren. In these exercises they may be instructed to acquire facility in the execu- 
tion of combined movements, a habit which is calculated to produce regularity and 
order in time of peace, as well as to aid defensive and offensive operations in. war. 
The children therefore, at an evuly age, will acquire through their amusements those 
habits which will render them capable of becoming, in a short time, at any future 
period of life, the best defenders of their country, if necessity should again arise 
to defend it, since they would in all probability be far more to be depended upon 
than those whose physical, intellectual, and moral training, had been less carefully 
conducted. In furnishing their quotas for the militia or common army, they would 
probably adopt the pecuniary alternative ; by which means they would form a re- 
serve, that, in proportion to their numbers, would be a great security for the nation's 
safety. They would prefer this alternative, to avoid the demoralizing effects of re- 
cruiting. 
y 

But the knowledge of the science of the influence of circumstances over man- 
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kind» will speedily enable all nations tu discover^ not only the evils of war^ but the 
folly of it Of all modes of conduct adopted by mankind to obtain adnuitages in 
the present stage of society, this is the most certain to defeat ita object* It la, in 
truth I a 2)ystem of direct demoralization and of deatructiony while it it the highest 
interest of all individuals, and of all countries, to rcmoralize ami camenc Men 
surely cannot with truth be termed rational beings, until they aball diacoyer and 
put in practice the principles which shall enable them to conduct their a£E^n with, 
out war. The arrangements we are considering, would speedily show hov easily 
these principles and practices may be introduced into general society. 

From what has been stated, it is evident that these associations would not sub- 
ject the government to the same proportion of trouble and expense^ that ao equal 
population would do in old society^ on ilie contrary, they would relieve the govern*- 
ment of the whole burthen ; and by the certain and decisive influence of these 
airangements upon the character and conduct of the partiest would materially add 
to the political strength, power, and resources of the country, into which they shall 
be introduced* 

Your Reporter having now explained as much of the separate details of the 
measures which he recommends, to give permanent beneficial employment to the 
poor, and consequently, relief to all classes, as this mode ^^ communication in its 
present stage will admit, now proceeds to take a general view of these parts thus 
combined into an entire whole ; as a practical system purposely devised, from -the 
beginning to the end, to ameliorate materially the condition of human life. 

He concludes, that the subject thus developed, is new both to theorista and to 
practical men. The former, being ignorant of the means by which extenaive ar- 
rangements, when founded on correct principles, can be easily carried into execw 
tion, will at once, with their usual decision, when any new measures at varianoe with 
their own theories are proposed, pronounce the whole to be impracticable, and un- 
deserving of notice. The others, accustomed to view every thing withiD the liflsits 
of some particular pursuit, of agriculture, or trade, or commerce, or manu&ctures, 
or some of the professions, have their minds so warped in consequence^ that they 
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are for the most part incapable of romprehendiug any general measures, in which 
their peculiar trade or calling constitutes but a small part of the \^*ho]e. With 
thera, the particular art or employment in which each is engaged, becomes so mag- 
nified to the individual, that, like Aaron*s rod, it swallows up all the others ; and 
thus the most petty minds only are formed. This lamentable compression of the 
human intellect is the certain and necessary consequence of the present division 
of labour, and of the existing general arrangements of society. 

So far, however, from the measures now proposed being impracticable, a longer 
continuance of the existing arrangements of society will speedily appear to be 
80 ; one and all now reiterate the cry that something must be done. 

Your Reporter begs leave to ask if this ** something,** to be effectual for the ge- 
neral relief of all classes, is expected to come from the mere agriculturist, or the 
tradesman, or the manufacturer, or the merchant, or t!ie lawyer, or the physician, 
or the divine, or the literary man — or from radicals, whigs, or tories ? i)T from any 
particular religious sect ? Have we net before us, as upon an accurately drawn 
map, most distinctly defined, all the ideas and the utmost bounds, within which 
this exclusive devotion to particular sects, panics, or pursuits, necessarily con- 
fines each mind ? Can we reasonably expect any thing, resembling a rational 
"something," to relieve the widely extending distress of society, from the micro- 
scopic views which the most enlarged of these circles afford ? Or rather, does 
it not argue the most childisli weakness to entertain such futile expectations ? It 
can never be, that the universal division of men's pursuits can create any cordial 
union of interests among mankind. It ran nevei be, that a notion which necessa- 
rily separates, in a greater or less degree, every human being from his fellows, can 
ever be productive of practical benefit to society. This notion, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, has ever been forced on the mind of every child, up to this period. 
Peace, good will, charity, and benevolence, have been preached for centuries past ; 
nay, for thousands of years, yet they no where exist; on the contrary, qualities, the 
reverse of these, have at all times constituted the character, and influenced the 
conduct of individuals and of nations, and must continue to do so, whik the system 
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qf indhidtial rewards and pumshments is permitted to eansUtute ike basis qf humoH 
sacietif. 

The conduct of mankiDd may, not unaptly, be compared to that of an indivi- 
dual, who, possessing an excellent soil for the purpose, desired to raise grapes, bat 
was ignorant of the plant Having imbibed a notion which had taken deep root in 
his mind, that the thorn was the vine, he planted the former, watered and cultivated 
it, but it produced only prickles. He again planted the thorn, varying his mode 
of cultivation, yet the result was still the same. A third time he planted it, apply- 
ing, now, abundance of manure, and bestowing increased care on its cultivation ; 
but in return, his thorns only produced him prickles stronger and sharper than 
before. 

Thus baffled, he blamed the sterility of the ground, and became convinced that 
human agency alone could never raise grapes from such a soil ^-*but be had no 
other. He therefore sought for supernatural assistance, and prayed that the soil 
might be fertilized. His hopes being now revived, he again planted the thorn-— 
applied himself with redoubled industry to its culture, and anxiously watched the 
hourly growth of his plants. He varied their training in every conceivable man- 
ner ; some he bent in one direction, and some in another; he exposed some to the 
full light of day, and others he hid in the shade ; some were continually watered, 
and their growth encouraged by richly manured soil. The harvest, looked for with 
so much interest, at length arrived, but it was again prickles of varied forms and di* 
mensions ; and his most sanguine hopes were disappointed. He now turned his 
thoughts to other supernatural powers, and from each change he anticipated at least 
some approximation of the prickle towards the grape. Seeing, however, after every 
trial, that the thorns which he planted still yielded him no fruit, he felt his utmost 
hope and expectation exhausted. He concluded that the power which created the 
soil, had ordained that it should produce only prickles, and thtit the grape would 
one day or other, and in some way or other, be an after-production from the seed of 
the thorn. Thus, with a perpetual longing for the grape, and with a soil admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of vines that would produce the most delicious fruit. 
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with a thousandth part of the anxiety, expense, and trouble, which he had bestowed 
on the thorn, he now in a dissatisfied mood endeavoured to calm his feelings ; and 
if possible, to console himself, for the want of present enjoyment, with the contem- 
plation of that distant better fortune which he hoped awaited him. 

This is an accurate picture of what human life has hitherto been. Possessing, 
in. human nature, a soil capable of yielding abundantly the product which man 
most desires, we have in our ignorance, planted the thorn instead of the vine. The 
evil principle, which has been instilled into all minds from infancy, '' that the cha^ 
meter is formed hy the individual," has produced, and so long as it shall continue 
to be cherished, will ever produce, the same unwelcome harvest of evil passions^— 
hatred, revenge, and all uncharitableness, and the innumerable crimes and miseries 
to which they have given birth ; for these are the certain and necessary effects of 
the institutions which have arisen among mankind, in consequence of the univer- 
sally received, and long coerced belief in this erroneous principle. 

^ That the character is formed^r and not hy the individual,'^ is a truth to which 
every fact connected with man^s history bears testimony, and of which the evi- 
dence of our senses affords us daily and hourly proof. It is also a truth which, 
when its practical application shall be fully understood, will be of inestimable 
value to mankind. Let us not, therefore, continue to act as if the reverse of this 
proposition were true. Let us cease to do violence to human nature ; and having 
at length discovered the vine, or the good principle, let us henceforward substi- 
tute it for the thorn. The knowledge of this principle will necessarily lead to the 
gradual and peaceful introduction of other institutions and improved arrangements, 
which will preclude all the existing evils, and permanently secure the well-being 
and happiness of mankind. 

The system, the separate parts of which have been explained in this Report, 
will lead to this improved condition of society, by the least circuitous route that 
the present degraded state of the human miud and character will admit. But, to 
understand the nature and objects of these several parts, the whole attention and 
powers of the mind must be called into action. 

H 
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Can the use or value of a tim^iece be aioertained, from a knowledge only of the 
apring, or of some of the separate wheds, or even of all its parts» with the exc^- 
tion of one essetatial to its movements ? 

If, then> a knowledge of the whde is absolutely requisite before a simple piece 
of mechauism, to mark time^ can be comprehended, surely it is far more necessary 
that a system, which promises to impart the greatest benefits ever yet offered to man- 
kind, should be so thoroughly examined in its several parts, and entire combination, 
as to be well understood, before any party ventures to decide whether M not it U 
competent to produce the effects in tendefd« The result of su<;h an .ettmination 
wiil shaWf' tfmteaeh pari has keen dffviscdmith'f^erence to a umpk getifirizl principle ; 
and tbat^there is a necessary connection between the several parts, which cannot 
be disturbed, without destroying the use and value of this new mental aiSKi phy- 
sical combination. It may be further exposed,* as every other vei^ great beneficial 
change in society has been : but what avail the puny efforts which die united ig- 
norance of the world can now make, to reost its introduction in this and other 
countries, when it may be easily proved, by experiment, to be fraught with the high- 
est'beilefits to every individual of the human race ? £ven the strong. natural pre- 
judices in favour of all old established customs, will contend agsiinst it but for a 
time. There does not exist an individual who, when he shall undeic^tand Uie na- 
ture and purport of this system, will anticipate from it the slightest degree of injury 
to himself, or rather, who will not perceive that he must derive iinm€»dil^te Md in* 
caIculM>le ^advantages from its introduction. Circumstances, far beyond the know- 
ledge or control of those whose minds are confined within the narrow prejudices of 
class, sect, party^ or country, now render this change inevitable-p*" silence will, not 
retard its progress, and opposition will give increased celerity to its movements/* 

What then, to sum up >the whole in a few words, does your Reporter now pro- 
pose to his fellow-creatures ? 

After a life spent in the investigation of the causes of the evils with which 90- 
ciety is afflicted, and of the means of removing them, — and being now in posses- 
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tion of facts dononstrating the practicability and the efficacy of the arrangements 
now exhibited, which have been the fruit of that investigation^ aided by a long 
course of actual experiments,«-he ofiers to exchange their poverty for wealth, theiv 
ignorance for knowledge^ their anger for kindness, their divisions for union^ He 
offers to effect this change, without subjecting a single | individual even to tempoh 
rary inconvenience. No one shall suffer by it for an hour } all shall be essenttaliy 
benefited within a short period &t»B its introduction ; and yet not any part of the 
existiBg system shall be prematurely disturbed. 

His practical operations will commence with those who aie now a burthen io 
tbe country for want of employment. He will enaUe these persons to support 
themsdves and families, and pay the interest of the capital requisite to put their 
labimr in activity. From, the effects which will be thus produced on the character 
aad oircttaistances of this oppressed class, the public will soon see and acknowledge 
that he has promised far less than will be realized ; and when, by these arrange- 
ments, the vicious, the idle, and the pauper, shall be made virtuous, industrious, and 
independent, those who shall be still the lowest in the scale in old society, may 
place themselves under the new arrangements, when they have evidence before 
theio» that these offer greater advantages than the old. 

Upon &is principle, the change from the old system to the new will be checked 
in itsi progress, whenever the latter ceases to afford decided inducements to embrace 
it, for long established habits and prcrjudices will continue to have a powerful in- 
fluence over those who have been trained in them. The change, then, beyond the 
beneficial employment of those who now cannot obtain work, will proceed solely 
from proof, in practice, of the very great superiority of the new arrangements over 
the old. Unlike, therefore, all former great changes, this may be effected without a 
single evil or inconvenience. It calls for na sacrifice of principle or property, from 
any individual in any rank or condition ; through every step of its progress, it ef- 
fects unmixed good only. 

Acting on principles merely approximating to those of the new system, and, at 
the same time powerfully counteracted by innumerable errors of the old system, he 

H2 7 
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has succeeded in giving to a population, originally of the most wretched description, 
and placed under the most unfavourable circumstances, such habits, feelings, and dis- 
positions, as enable them to enjoy more happiness than is to be found among any 
other population, of the same extent, in any part of the world ; a degree of happi- 
ness, indeed, which it is utterly impossible for the old system to create, amcmg any 
class of persons placed under the most favourable circumstances. 

Seeing, therefore, on the one hand, the sufferings which are now experienced, 
and the increasing discontent which prevails especially among the most numerous 
and most useful class of our population ; and, on the other, the relief and the ex- 
tensive benefits which are offered to society on the authority of facts open to in- 
spection, can the public any longer with decency decline investigation? Can 
those who profess a sincere desire to improve the condition of the poor and working 
classes, longer refuse to examine a proposal, which, on the most rational grounds, 
promises them ample relief, accompanied with unmixed good to every other part 
of society ? 

Your Reporter solicits no favour from any party; he belongs to none. He mere- 
ly calls upon those who are the most competent to the task, honestly, as men valu- 
ing their own interests and the interests of society, to investigate, without favour or 
affection, a ** Plan (derived from thirty years' study and practical experience) for 
relieving public distress, and removing discontent, by giving permanent, produc- 
tive employment to the Poor and Working Classes ;-*under arrangements which 
will essentially improve their character, and ameliorate their condition ; diminish 
the expenses of production and consumptioni and create markets co-extensive with 
production.'* 

ROBERT OWEN. 
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The preceding Report having been submitted^ at tfte 7'eguest qf a Coimmitee oJGen- 
ilemen^ of the Upper Ward of Lojurrkshirej to a Generai Meeting of tht Omnty held 
€U hanark on the 1st May^ 182C), *ii<is ordered to be referred to the coimdcration of a 
Committee^ composed of the following Gentlemen i-^'whose Report is given in the Ap- 
pendix. 



N'ORMAN LOCKHART, Esq. Convener of tht Committee. 

ROBERT HAMILTOV, Esq. Sheriff Depute of UnarkjOiire. 

SIR JAMES STEWART DENHAM of tnltnebs, Bart. 

SIR WILLIAM HON y MAN ..f Ammdilc, liart 

SIR HENRY STEUART rfAllanton, Bart. 

COL. (GORDON of Harperfield. 

HUGH MOSMAN of Auchtytardie, Esq. 



APPENDIX. 



Extract Jrtnn the Minutes of the General Meeting of the County of Lanark, 

held at Hamilton, on the I6th November , 1820- 

AT HAmilUHi the sixteenth day of Norember, 18S0, being a General Meeting of 
the Noblemen^ Freebolderi, Justices of the Peace, and Conuniisionen of Supply 
for the Shire of Lanark : — 

Which day. Si a Jabi:es Stewabt, Bart laid before the Meeting a Report of the Committee 
named by Minutes of a general Meeting of the County, held at Lanark on the first of May last, 
relatiye to Mr. Owen's Plan for ameliorating the condition of the Working Classes, of the fol- 
lowing tenor : 

« In obedience to the remit from the County of Lanark at their Meeting on the first day of 
^ May last, your Committee embraced an early opportunity of hearing Ma. Owen at great length 
** upon the nature and details of the Plan recommended by him, for the relief of the distresses of 
<> the Country. 

** Your Committee feel relieved firom the necessity of reporting their opinion on the principles 
f* which are at the foundation of Mr. Owen's System, as that individual has, with the same libe- 
** rality which has nniformly marked his conduct, agreed, on the suggestion of your Committee, 
*< to print for the information of the gentlemen of the County, the detailed statements which 
*< hftTe been laid in manuscript before your Committee i and indeed, without an opportunity of 
M individually and deliberately considering those statements, your Committee would not feel war- 
** ranted in recommending for adoption a system which, in many of its prominent features, is ac- 
** knowledged by Me. Owen himself, to be at variance with those principles which arc sanctioned 
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« by the approbation of some of the most enlightened political eocmomitti of the age ; and your 
«* Committee are of opinion, that by being submitted to the ordeal of public discnsaion, this system 
<^ will undergo that full and candid scrutiny, which is indispensible either to its ultimate adoption 
** or rqection. With regard to many of the more practical parts, your G>mmittee are of opinion, 
<* that in a variety of situations they may be acted on with great adrantage to the community. 
** Your Committee more particularly allude to the extension of the Spade Husbandry, the bene* 
** ficial results of which are so clearly elucidated by Mr. Owen, and proved by the documents to 
<< be submitted in an Appendix to his detailed statements ; and on* this point, your Committee are 
** of opinion, that a few comparative experiments, on however small a scale, attentively conducted, 
** and reported by practical agriculturists in different parts of the County, would go far to ascer- 
<* tidn the value of a mode of agriculture, which your Committee cannot help conceiving is frmnght 
** with important advantages to the agricultural and manufacturing population. 

^ Your Committee cannot conclude this brief Report, without e x pres s ing the extreme satisfiie- 
^ tion which they experienced on visiting the highly interesting estaMishment, under the more 
<* immediate direction of Mr. Owen. There the benevolence of that individual and his part* 
^* ners is pourtrayed in the most pleasing features ; and an inspection of the splendid manuliio- 
«< tory at New Lanark, must convince the most sceptical, to how great an extent the amelioration 
** of the manufacturing population may be carried, when the views of the managera are governed 
<« by that spirit of philanthropy which actuates the partners of the New Lanark works^ whose 
^ means of control over their population are only exceeded by their desire to direct them to the 
<' most valuable purpose, that of promoting the comfort and independence of the parents, and of 
<* training up the children, from their earliest infancy, by buch a gentle, but at the same time sy^ 
** tematic course of education, as, in the opinion of your Committee^ cannot &il to render tbem 
^ very valuable members of society. Your Committee should perhaps apologiae for this seeming 
** digression, and which the personal observation of most of the individualsy for whose inspection 
** this Report !s intended, may have rendered unnecessary ; but they could not help seimig the 
** favourable opportunity of bearing the most unqualified testimony to the internal regulations^ 
« which have been so zealously and benevolently instituted at the New Lanark Cotton Mifla, for 
** the comfort of the present, and the amelioration of the rising generation; and whidi they, humbly 
« conceive might, in various degreefs be advantageously adopted in most large mannfiictories^ and 
" which would go far to mitigate many of the evils which have been found to result from the ex« 

tension of manufacturing establishments, and the consequent concentration of ao lai^ a pto» 

portion of the population of the United Empire. Your Committee are^ at the same time^ cred- 
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** ibly iabrmed, tliat tbeie arrangements, instead of involviog any pecndary sacrifice^ are found 
** to operate beneficially in a commercial point of view. 

*(Signed) ** NORMAN LOCKHART, Convener, 

«• JAMES STEWART, D. 
** T. GORDON. 
« HUGH MOSMAN. 
« WIJLLIAM HONYMAN. 
« HENRY STEUART." 

* Tlw Sheriff of the County wss tinavoidjdily absent (in England) diulng the fiittingt of tLe Cowmittiia. 

Which having been read to the Meeting, Sir James Stewart moved, that as Mr. Owen's publi- 
adion, alluded to in the above Report, was now in the press with the view of being circulated 
throughout the County, he (Mr. Owen) should be allowed to add the Report as an Appendix 
thereto ; and the motion having been secouded, the same was unanimously agreed to. Sir James 
Stewart next laid before the Meeting a prc^>osal, by a respectable gentleman of the County, for 
granting a lease of ground sufficient for the purpose of making trial of the plan in contemplation, 
cf the following tenor : 

** With a view to facilitate the formation of an establishment on Mr. Owen's Plan, which 
^ would supersede the necessity of erecting a Bridev:ell for the County y Mr. Hamilton, of Dalzell, 
^ sabmits to the Meeting a proposal to let from 500 to 700 acres of land, proper for this pur- 
^ pose^ on the following conditions : 

^ 1st, That the land shall be let on a long lease, at a grain rent, to be fixed by any competent 
^ penMm or persons, to be named by the County. 

m 

^ 2d, That the County shall advance a sum not exceeding j^^OjOOO, to be expended in form- 
*^ ing the establishment 

'< Sd, That after the first year, interest shall be paid for the said sum at the rate at which the 
** same may be borrowed by the County. 

<< 4th, That the proprietor of the land shall be bound to repay this capital, at the end of twenty 
** years ; but that he shall be permitted to refund it at any intermediate period. 

7 I 
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** i)th, That for the benefit of the County, inch deUoqaenti as woold otherwise be leot to 
*^ Bridcwcily shall be re€<?ive<l into the ettablishmenty under regwlatkiro to be efterwards 
^i agreed upon. 

" Mr. Hamilton is willing, being assisted by the Author of the Plan, to superintend the whole, 
** without charge to the County." 

Which having been likewise read, and a plan of the ground therewith produced shown to the 
Meeting, Sir James Stewart farther moved,' that Mr. Owen should, in like manner, be allowed 
to print both the iVopobul and the Plan, as an A)\)endix to his Report, and the motion having 
l>een seconded, the same was unanimously agreed to. The Meeting agreed, that after Mr. 
Owen's Report is printed and circulated, and due time allowed for deliberating thereon, the 
same should be taken into tlie consideration of a subsecjuent Meeting of the County, to be spe- 
cially called for the purpose. 

■ 

Extracted from the Minutes of the Meeting* 

(Signed) JOHN LAMB, Clerk. 

*•* fFilh respect to Mr. IIami!ton\s proposal^ Mr, Owen t/egs leave to observe^ that 
ofi establisltment fonucd on the principlrs he ncormnejids^ if* applied to supersede the 
necessity of a BridewoJl, xvnuld require peculiar modi/icatiofh^^ and ought to be confitied 
exclui^ivelif to the reception of deltnquenL^. It /v t)ettci\ perhaps, that tlie first commur 
mty should be formed for the rtUef of the fiidiustrions among tlic 'working classes, "who 
are now in want of adtanla^eous emplounicnt. 

TJtc arrangements submitted to the Public in the jrrccedijig pages are also, under 
other modifications, advantageously applicable to the middling and hightrr classes (if 
society ; being calcul/ited to increase, in an ejctraordinary degree, the benefits na» 

derived from any given vapeiuiiture. 
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A Communication from Mr. FaUa, detailing the experiments of four sticces- 

sive years^ in the cultivation of Wheat by the Spade. 

Gatcsheady Nesxasfle-upoiP'Ti/nef \%th Ncrocmbtr^ )820, 

DsAB Sjb, 

Beino persuaded that it is a subject of the very first importanoef I mo^t 

na^ly obey your request to furnish you with the particulars and results of my experiments in the 
cultivation of land, for the production of wheats by the spade. It may not be without its use, 
previously to detail to you the circumstances that brought ray attention to this subject I there- 
fare take the liberty to statc^ that my principal oocupatioui for between thirty and forty years 
pasty has been the cultivation of land, chiefly for the raising of trees and seeds for sale ; and find- 
ing, as I was extending my concerns in that way, about sixteen or eighteea years ago, a difficulty 
in procuring a sufficient number of men to work the land with the sjiadci I substituted the plough 
in working those parts where a considerable quantity of vacant ground happened to lie together, 
and fanciedi that, besides getting through the work with more facility and convenience, which 1 
certainly did, I was doing the work in a manner equal to work done with the spade. The eflfect 
of the first use of the plough was not of so much bad consequence as when repeated ; the beat- 
ing of the subsoil by the horses' feet, together with tlie action of the iron bottom of the plough, 
not having at first the miserable eficct of making the bottom of the wprked ground hard and firm, 
Uke a turnpike road ; the continued successive use of the plough, however, soon showed the bad 
rfboty in the diminished health and vigour of the trees, &c. Fortunately this observation was 
made when men for spade work were easier to be obtained, than at the period when the use of 
the plough was adopted, and in part them, but entirely since, I have laid it aside in all my nur- 
sery operations. 

In the use of the spade I produce a deptli of well- worked earth of nine to ten inches, which 
is more than twice that of the plough, as used in the counties of Durham and Northuuiberland : 
and instead of the hardened level bottom, not easily, if at all, penetrable, in our strong clayey 
sobsoik, by either superfluous moisture, or the roots of plants, I obtain a loose broken l)ottom, 
conceived to be a particularly favourable circumstance in such soils. 

Soon after, or rather during the time that my practice was changing from the use of the plough 
to that of the spade, I received a letter from a gentleman of great respectability, and accurate 
3 1 ^ 
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obterration, in Yorkshire, ezprening liimself itrongly impressed with an opinionf ihmt if garden 
cuhore with the spade were introdaced into farming, very great addition might be made to tlie 
produce of the said land as worked by the plough ; and that the full energies of the land will 
never be called forth till the spade is made to supersede the plough ; asking far my (^nnioD and 
any observations I might have made on the subject, detailings at the same time, the particulars of 
an experiment in wheat with spade culture, which had been made a good many years before^ at 
Nottingham, the produce of which was beyond all example. This information, so strongly oor* 
roborating my own observations, confirmed me in my practice of the use of the qMide fi>r nor- 
sery purposes, and stimulated me to the extension of it, and to the making of experiments of 
the same kind. The Nottingham experiment having been made with plants of wheat raised 
upon garden beds, and from thence transplanted into Unes, I began with an adoption of the 
same mode ; I sowed the wheat in beds in the month of August, and transplanted the same in 
September and October, — the distance of the lines from each other was, in one experiment, nine^ 
and another twelve inches, placing^ in both cases, twelve plants per jrard in the lines. These 
experiments I made two successive years, and the least produce vras fiffy*two bushels^ and tbe 
greatest sixty bushels, Winchester, per acre. The quantity of ground under these experiments 
was half an acre each year, which I think may be considered a pretty fiedr quantity for an ex* 
periment; perhaps a much smaller one would not be so. 

The digging, as at my common nursery price, costs fourpence per rood, of forty-nine sqnavs 

* 

yards, (the rood of this country) or thirty-three shillings per acre ; the transplanting, fonrpenoe 
halfpenny per thousand ; but there is a great saving of seed, from one to two pecks of wheat 
producing as many plants as are sufficient to plant an acre, whereas the usual quantity for plough 
cultivation, sown broadcast, is eight pecks, or two bushels per acre. The following, on these 
datOf is a calculation of the expense of cultivating one acre in this way, supposing the lines nine 
inches asunder: 

Digging, . - - - - . - jgllSO 

Transplanting 2S2,S23 plants at 4fid. per 1000, - • . • 47l^ 

Two pecks of seed wheat, - - - - • 046 



Total, j£6 4 7^ 

During the time of making these experiments, it occurred to me, that probably the increased 
quantity of wheat, produced in this way, arose more from the deep working of the land by the 
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mde» than from the drcmnitance of trantplantation ; and I added to the transplanting experi- 
meots, for the two past seasons, others, in which the wheat was sown both in drills and broadcast, 
the land in aQ the cases worked in the same manner hj the spade^ and the following are the 
results: 

Crop 1819. 

No. 1 transplanted from the seed bed into 6 inches lines, produced per acre, 62^ bushels. 

... 9 do. 9 do. do. 56 J do. 

.^5 do. 12 da do. 61 do. 

— 4 sown in drills, 9 da do. 65| da 

— 5 sown broadcast, do. 58§ do 

Crop 1820. 

No. 1 transplanted from the seed bed into 6 inches linesi produced per acre, 68 j^ bushels. 
m^ 2 do. 9 do. da 68^ da 

.- S doc 12 da da 60} do. 

— 4 sown in drills, 9 do. da 7S^ da 
— • 5 sown broadcast, da 76^ da 

I must here state, that a portion of No. 4, in the last detailed set of experiments, was laid 
down by wet, when in flower, and proved ycry abortive, otherwise I have little doubt, that Na 
4 (as in the former year) would have exceeded No. 5 in quantity ; and a considerable part of 
the wheat of Nos. 1, 2, and S, was shaken out by the wind, and destroyed by birds, to the 
amount probably of five or six bushels per acre. 

With relation to denominations of Winchester measure, compared with those of Scotlandy 
I have to observe, that the Winchester bushel contains thirty-two quarts, and the quarter eight 
bushels, also that a boll Linlithgow, or Edinburgh measure, contains, within quite a small frac- 
tion, four bushels Winchester. 

I have already stated the expense of cultivating by spade work, and transplantbg from a seed 
bed, in lines nine inches asunder, one acre of wheat ; 1 will now state the expense of one acre 
in driU, and also broadcast. 
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Digging, • - • • • - - jfil 15 

Seed Wheat, S buihelt per acre^ -> » - 18 O 

j£S 11 

If sown broadcast, and the seed is harrowed in by a horse, say 2^ per 

acre I if raked in with a garden rake, it will cost, - - 4 

• 

j£2 15 

If sown in drills, and the drills made with a garden hoe, it will cost 4i. per acre more^ bai 
a larger saving than that expense will be made in the quantity of seed, compared with the broad- 
cast method. 

I now take the liberty to state, what I conceive is the comparative expense of cultivating an 
acre of land by the plough, and in the first place I have no difficulty in asserting, that one digging, 
as I have it done, (leaving the extra depth out of the question at present) is equal to three plough* 
ings and harrowings ; I believe I may also state, that the ploughing each time of an acre is cal- 
culated to cost 85. and the harrowing ^s. — if this is allowed, an acre in this way costs 

Three ploughings and harrowings, at IO5. • -^ - j€1 10 

Seed wheat, 2 bushels per acre, - - - - 0180 

Harrowing the seed in, - - - - - 020 

je2 10 

Thus it appears that the cultivation of an acre of wheat by the spade costs only 5s. more than 
by the plough. In respect to the comparison of expense between wheat transplanted and sawn 
on land worked by the spade ; from the two last years' experiments, (the expense of transplanting 
being of course taken into the question) there can be no doubt that sowing is the better syston, 
and that the advantage over the plough, is from the deep and otherwise superior working of the 
land by the spade. 

The comparative advantage of produce is now to be stated $ the average produce of wheUt of the 
whole island, taking an average of seven years, is said to be twenty bushels per acre. The average 
of my neighbourhood, I believe, is about twenty-four bushels, but instead of making that a criterion 
by which to make the comparison, I have to state, that in the autumn of 1819 a good deal of pains 
was taken to ascertain the quantity of wheat upon a field immediately a^oining my land, and 
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which was what is considered a remarkably fine crop} by which it appeared to be thirty-eight 
bushels per acre ; this was on land* althoagh adjoining, yet of a naturally better quality than mine, 
and quite as highly manured, worked in the usual manner of this country, with a two horse plough, 
smd sown broadcast. By inq>ection it will be seen, that the average quantity of my drilled and 
broadcast experiments in 1819 and 1820, is 68 1 bushels per acre, the value of seed wheat has been 
assumed to be 95. per bushel, I will however for a whole crop take it lower, say Ss. per bushel i 
the comparison in respect to Talue will then stand thus per acre : 

By the spade, 68^ bufthels per acre at 85. - - - £27 8 

By the plough, 88 bushels per acre at 85. * - - - 15 4 



The difference is - • - £12 4 

being an advantage gained by the extra expense of 6s. 

It is erf much importance, on this very interesting subject, that ever}' circumstance connected 
with the experimenlA should be known ; I therefore state, that the quality of my land on which 
they were made, although naturally poor, is of that middle texture that will grow the two extremes 
of turnips and beans; that, at the distance of 10 or 12 miles from Newcastle, it would be let 
for, at most, 305. per acre ; that when I got possession of it, there were not above 4 to 6 inches 
of earth, upon a subsoil of clay; that every year it has been worked, I have brought up to the 
aurface a small quantity, say 1 inch of the said subsoil, and that I have now a depth of earth of 
1 foot, the whole equal, or more than equal, to the quality of the 4 to 6 inches upon it, when I 
first had it: — further, that my experiments for crop 1819 were made after a crop of Turnip seed^ 
the land previously manured for the turnips, before the seed was sown, after the rate of 20 tons of 
stable dung per acre, no additional dung used for the turnips, when transplanted, nor for the 
wheat crop, the plants and seeds respectively, for the different experiments of which wheat crop, 
Ware planted and sown at the same time in September. The land upon which the experiments 
for crop 1820 were made, had previously upon it a three years' crop of transplanted larches, which 
of coarse not a little exhausted it ; the lurches were followed by turnips for seed, a two years' crop, 
at in the former case, and as will be allowed a very exhausting one; this land had an allowance 
of twenty tons of stable manure per acre, applied wheu the turnip seed was sown, and no more 
adjed when they were transplanted, but, considering the state of the land from the effect of the 
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larches and the turnip seed, it was thought that justice would not be done to the wheat without 
an application of a smaller portion of the samesort of manure^ and I gave it ten tons per acre. 

I have not yet made any experiments, by spade culture^ on oats and barley, but I am intending 
to make one or more upon each of ibose grains, and perhaps on beans^ the '■nffi'ng spring : I am 
at present digging part of one of my fields for that purpose, the results of which shall be detailed 
toyou« 

Being desirous of ascertaining how far, and at what expense, it may be practicable to work land 
by the spade, by women, boys, girls, and feeble old men, in order, among other reasons, to the 
employment of paupers of that description, in which, alas ! this country, south of the Tweed, super- 
abounds; I have this autumn made an experiment on a fMeoe of land oootaining 1788 square 
yards, by digging or rather trenching by two short spits with girls, and I have the pleasure of say- 
ing tliat the work is better done by two such short spits, each about five to six inches deep, the 
one following the other, than digging is done by men at one full spit or spade full, about 
nine to ten inches deep. The common wages I pay to these girls is lOd* per day, and they did 
the work in nineteen days, for one girl, which cost IBs* lOd. : an acre at the same rate^ containing 
4840 square yards, would cost £2 : 45. : 4d., this is 1 Is. 4^1 per acre more than by m&k at one 
spit, but I am satisfied that the superiority of the girls' work is well worth the di£ferenoe : I may 
add, that this being the girls' first attempt with spades, I am persuaded that by further practice 
they would in a short time do it for the men's pricey SSx. The girls work with quite Bght spades 
made for the purpose, the best size for which I think to be 9| inches long, 8 inches broad 
and weighing, with the light handle, about 4ilbs. avoirdupois*. 

A few months ago I took the liberty of stating to you, that as Aparockud concern, for the em* 
ployment of the poor, at present dependent on their respective parishes fiir reli^ your system 
might be adopted with very great efiect ; and one principal object, as I have already said in making 
the last detailed experiment, was to ascertain bow fiu* it is practicable to employ, in the cultivatioQ 
of Uie soil, persons who are so dependent on parish relief^ of the descriptions of women, boys, girls^ 
and feeble old men, at present doing little more than sitting over the poor-house fire; the greatest 
part of whom may, as it is now ascertained, be employed to great efiect in the heaviest manual 
labour, in the cultivation of the soil ; and of course in the easier operations of hoeing, weeding, &c 
I think I may venture to add, that there need be little doubt entertamed that there are few even 
of such, at present, miserable objects, who would not be able in that way to earn a maintenance^ 
and that, were such a measure generally adopted, the poor's rates in England, at present said to 
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amoaDt to eight millions, reduced to perhaps one fourth of that sum. A better arrangement might 
probably be thought of than what has occurred to me, which is, that the parish, according to the ex* 
tent of its wants, shall purchase, say from twenty to fifty or more acres of land, build upon it cot* 
tages to the necessary extent, employ a proper person to lay out the ground in the best manner for 
the purpose, see the poor set to work, and that they do the same in a proper manner through all its 
operations, also that each does a day's work according to individual ability, and that such as are 
not able to dig, rake^ &c. be employed in other more easy operations, as the weather and their 
ability may permit. 

Before I conclude, there is one more strong argument in favour of spade husbandry which must 
be noticed. As far as that mode may be adopted, there will of course be a saving of land for the 
production of food for man, which is now appropriated to the keeping of horses ; and I believe that 
few persons are aware, that the quantity of land necessary for the keeping of a horse is, as may be 
very easily made to appear, 4^ acres ; T am meaning a quality of land similar to mine, as already 
described ; which quantity, it may be very clearly made to appear, will afford subsistence for nine 
personSf on the supposition of a common proportion of men, women, and children, and this under 
the husbandry of the plough ; — ^but on the supposition of spade culture, that quantity of land will 
produce sufficient subsistence for more than twelve persons. 

Should it be objected that a serious inconvenience may arise from the want of the present supply 
of manure from horses, the difficulty will be easily obviated by keeping more homed cattle, and by 
means of an almost religious attention (as in China) to the preservation of perhaps the best and 
most powerful of all manures, human urine, which at present is, in this Island, almost entirely 
lost, but which, in such a town as Glasgow, probably might be found worth ^20,000 a year. I 
am, with sentiments of the greatest respect, 



Dear Sir, 



Very sincerely yours, 



WILLIAM FALLA. 

To Robert Owen, Esq. 
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It 18 DOW generally admitted, that agriculture, trade, commerce, and manufactures have ceased 
to afford adequate remuneration for the indubtry, skill, and capital employed in them; and that, 
in ooDiequence^ the working olasses have long been subjected to great distresis, arid their employ- 
en to severe losses. 

All parties likewise acknowledge, that they are unable to devise the means of removing the 
efil from any one class, without increasing the distress of the others ; and the British Government 
has declared, through its Prime Minister, a most ex)ierienced statesman, that it knows of no relief 
that can be afforded either to agriculture or commerce, except such as time and patience may pro- 
duce. YH all the materials requisite for creatvig prosperity superabound at this moment in a muck 
higher degree than at anyjbrtner period. 

It is reasonable therefore to conclude, that the existing arrangements, under which production 
and consumption are alike unnaturally restrained, do not admit of being made the basis of any per- 
nanent improvement; and that until some active measures on the part of those who can influence 
the public mind shall be adopted, to introduce others more applicable to the crisis at which so» 
oety ii DOW arrived, the general distress and discontent, in all countries^ will continue and increase. 
Under these circumstances, an individual who has devoted his life to the investigation cf this ar- 
duous and important subject, proposes the adoption ot arrangements which, while they will allow 
file scope to production, will create a demand that shall constantly keep pace with it, and secure 
permanent relief to all classes, unaccompanied with any of the usual counteracting evils of pros- 
perity;-— arrangements by which the poor and working classes shall permanently provide thcm- 
sehres, without any exception, with the necessaries and comforts of life, pay the interest of the ca- 
pital required to put their labour in activity, and create individually a large surplus of new wealth 
ibr the benefit of society. Thus may that dreaded crisis of violence be avoided, whicli, without 
some such change, every one foresees to be rapidly approaching. Thus may those who now possess 
saperfluity of riches, be left in the quiet enjoyment of them; and, inbtead of expending a propoi^tion 
of their wealth in support of the poor, without any other return than the mortification of witnessing 
tbair degradation, and increasing dependence and misery, landed proprietors and capitalists may 
obtain full interest and ample security for all the money they may advance, and have the additional 
salufiiction of seeing poverty, ignorance, and vicious habits gradually disappear from their neigh- 
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bourbood, and the hatred of the Poor towards the Rich converted into feelingi of respect and at* 
tachmenL 

These arrangements are founded on the most simple laws of nature,— on principles, when under- 
stood, capable of being easily reduced to practice, and certain in all their results. They have been 
submitted to tlie deliberate consideration of a Committee appointed by the County of Lanark, 
composed of gentlemen of great experience and respectability, and are now, with the Report of 
that Committee, before the Public. 

It is the desire of many, who wiiih to see the general distress and discontent removed, that these 
arrangements should have a full and fair trial in the County in which they have originated; and 
among others, of Mr. Hamilton of Dalzell, who has made a public oflfer of land, in the Middle 
Ward of Lanarkshire, upon which to tiy the first experiment, and which is extremely well adapted 
to the purpose. 
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Proj)osals bi/ Mr. Hamilton oj Dalzell^ for an Esfablisfnnent^ to be formed on the Plan recom^ 
mended by Mr. Choen^ " for reliri-ing public distress^ and remmnnfr discontent^ by giving per- 
manent proihictive employment to the poor and ^working classes^ — under arrangements *u:hich will 
essentially improve their cliaracter and ameliorate their condition^ diminish the expenses of pro* 
duction and consumption^ and create markets co-ejc tensive 'with production** 

\st. That the capital required for this purpose shall conust of 2000 shares of L.25 each; the 
shares to be transferable. 

%d. That each proprietor shall receive 5 per cent, per annum for the amount of stock he may 
hold in such shares. 

%d. That the capital thus raised shall be expended in forming an establishment on the lands 
of Motherwell, in the parish of Dalzell, in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, as described in the 
engraving annexed to Mr. Owen's Report to the County of Lanark. 

Mr. Hamilton offers to let these lands on a perpetual lease, for a grain rent, to be fixed by 
com|)ctent persons. 

4///. That as soon as 1500 shares shall have been subscribed, a meeting of the proprietors shall 
be called, at which a Committee of Management for the share-holders shall be appointed, and such 
other measures agreed upon as may be deemed expedient. 

Ith. That such Committee, with a Committee of equal number appointed by the working pro- 
prietors, shall constitute a general Committee of Management ; and in case of an equality of votes 
upon any question under their consideration, it shall be determined by an umpire mutually 
appointed. 

6/A. That as the arrangements proposed to be carried into efiect on the lands of Motherwell, 





have been devised solely with a view to the fu.Vantage of the persons to be employed, and to the 
general improvement of the country^ they shall be conducted throughout on the same principlesi 
and the conditions upon which the parties who are to occupy these lands are to be reodved, shall 
be drawn up in conformity thereto ; and a copy of the same be given to each individual on hb 
admission. 

7^A. That the books and accounts, recording the transactions of the Society, shall be open to 
the inspection of the working proprietors, as well as of the sbarc-holdcrs. 

8M. As the peculiar and novel arrangement of this establishment, founded on principles of 
science, will materially diminish the annual cost of food, cIothi(ng, lodging, and instruction ; and 
as every hour of the time of each man, woman, and child will be advantageously occupied, the 
members of this community will be enabled to support themiielves in a degree of comfort hitherto 
unknown to the working classes, — ^pay the rent of the land and establishment, — ^and produce a 
large surplus of annual profit: It is accordingly proposed, that at each annual balance, this sur- 
plus shall be carried to the credit^ in equal proportions, of the share-holders and working 
proprietors. 

9M. That the propoition of the annual profits belonging to the share-holders, shall be divided 
among them according to the shares they hold, at the expiration of each year after the first, thus 
leaving one year's profits on hand ; or, at their option, it shail be carried to their account, as 
members of a society for the establishment of other similar communities. 

lOM. That the remaining moiety of profits belonging to the working proprietors, shall be 

placed each year to their credit, and accumulate until it shall amount to the sum originally 

advanced by the sharo-boidcrs, who shall accept the same in payment for their interest in the 

establishment, of which the working proprietors shall then become the sole proprietors, and have 

. the entire management 

Mr. Hamilton, being assured of Mt. Owen's assistancci is willing (without remuneration) to 
undertake the formation and superintendence of the institution, under the sanction of the 
Committee of Management. 

N. B. — As it is jyrifhal'U that mani^ may desire to have an interest in the prai^osed establishment^ 
to whof/i il xandd jwt In- convenient to take an entire share y it may he observed j that any number 
of persons may unite in pw chasing a sharcy which must in this case stand in the name of some 
individual appointed by the parties. 

Communications may be addressed 'to Mr, Hamilton of DalzeUy Hamilton^ or to Mr. Ckven of 
NeoD Lanark, from whom any further bformaiion relative to the proposed Institution may be 
obtained. ^ 
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• • A Society is now forming in the Metropolis, on tlie principles alluded to in the followi 
Eco*NoMiST will possess a new, exclusive, and most interesting nnd important feature, in aW© 
and in accurate N(»lices of its Progress, and of the State of its Members, as respects the t 
Instruction, and Morals of the Achilts ; and the V.ducation, Training, and Employments oi 
MITTEE, appointed to examine tlie l^inciples on which the Sc»ciety was proponed t«) be foi 
«ign mto Execution, was PUBLLSfJED OX MONDAY, JANUARY the l.Hh; and m 
Sttand; of VVauolaw \su Cunninouame, Glasgow, and of tiie Booksellers*. Price 9d. 
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Xmt Collective Affairs of >ren have hitlierto been vory grossly mi&manac^'d. 
The true rrincipleii o( bOi!iety have been very little, if at all. underEtood. 
Tlie real cau&es of the >*i<:e, povt*rty, and wretcheflnes*. which have scoui^ed the 
great mass of every people, and have linally convigned the mightiest empires to de- 
structioti, l«a\e, till very lately, been overhwked, or entirely unknown. 

llie powers uicpiired hy niunkiud. fur (he production and di.'ttribntion of wealtli, 
tit" diffusion of knowledge, the powth of viitue, the reduction nf human labour, 
the enjoyment of comfort, and tlie establishment of securi!), liate b-vn rendered, 
with relation to the great majority of every pi'ople, nearly useless, by the influence 
of c.untei acting principles, inherent In, and nearly coeval uith, the frame of society 
itself. 

The Economist undenakes to fw-vk the^c ws-sertion's l*y a few si If-evidem, in- 
te1i<gible> common -sense statements, as plain, as simple, <«nd as palpable, as they are 
truj. 

He wil. take England as the portion of the globe on which his pn 'is are to lie tx- 
liibited - Kngland, with all her means, with ail her pou'T, all he*^ gi.iry, all her 
'Wealth, all her Icarnir;^, all hf iK-iiffirence, — Kngland 'Striiiijit*, and i.iiherto un- 
accountable anomaly) vii.''i all Ikt wretched ness, all her ."'ce, a!! her ptnert\, all her 
ij^norani-e, all her dis'^euMons :; -d di-:-,r;«.d:itie»i. 

England possorse-. too uii'uu^ a.i«» the po*vor of iTcali:v^ 'i-ore iM:u>iituC^uvd Goods 
than tho world ran lou'-unn- ; I'.i'l Iiet «*«• i: < .i>:Ht>le ol furni..hiMf' Si-\i.ral tiiiiC.s the 
number of he»" puser-i pi.»pu':i*ion ^A;{h tim-I. 

Nol%*itIisia:»'.lnig '!ii< •,;«»••*«.•?, ■•i!.! \]..-, i.i.iliiMnlwe s»- -.i- • rt* sujiera^Mirl.mf sii»is\t- 
ei'.cc, miin'on* of" her own people ire l<ul iipj.*MfiT!'v ..'ipplitd \>i'.l< -witne. an.l art: 
entirely destitute o*' w\\»*, of ibt* Mef^^^iiiies and voinli rt*- of lifr, an»i of the iiuioIh:!- 
U'ss articles of convenieiM-e o*- of eltjjince wl»u;J^ iMve'itive ski:I \ni< ci-r-trivid for the 
accon-tiMHiatio!) «»r e:>i:»t:ili'»lMneMt of iivie*;'. 

H^'fe, tl»ei\ i.s a ".oouv o'' wealth wluVh i-. not snt}ii.ir/i-'i\ ( ih p.d. an«l a powe» of 
pro<luetioii wljicli i> u«»f exerted ;— mhI, len , 'MI r.'ie oOu*r hi-!'.;. ;.r'- un^iiistie.l w int**, 
whir') tiie inert pow\-r. if we jei/.i»ve ilie cuuses that uov r»'st'.un it-' aeii* -'.y, is ;».ijoh 
more 'il.aii i.l'.Hpiate to apply. 

Tlu' • 111 .0 of wit'trl,»,Hine«is ;'io state the case igain) enlaiges; ; he. wants oi' the 
|ieopl«* nuTiM e; yet the power, vv},,ch i-. able almost imnicihalely to satisfy tht:se 
Hant-^. and i: .". shoii time to pour a superabundance uoon the whole nation. liccOiUcb 
iijure and nmre n;cr'. 

The ni.:inif:ic:itrei t!-. Tuercliant, ar.d all A-ho have not vet looked to the h.>ttom 
^if :l» > long-p«Tplexi!;i» sobjeit, are in ihe habit of iet^arkiii;!. or rather compi.iining, 
'I'hat Jlier'j i-* tin (h:miin>I f-tr fiooitf ; that tin. mtirh't is >n.rr~sl- . htl ; and tlvit the tn*ui { 
.-. ?..»/.'; becau'«e, say the*, inon f!> 'Is nr-.' pr.^iuc.'f: than tun /*«• O'lSUi'tut, \ 

ations. lie hesitates not to | 



Ti«e V.i asoMi.T utterly denies the tnitli of these all-gj 

»\'cljr. . rii.it » I -.e parties ndvancing them are mistaken; ..„. »,. , ,.„...^ ...-. ...,,. , 

hive iloec'v.'d tbeniselves, and are gu'hy, ho»\iver ui.intentiMnall), of dwieiviiig the 
pi.biie, o;i ;: ipirstion of the highest importance: a (pje>tion iiivdhjiig our ver) txi<- 
. I'.v, at :M(ii« idiiils and as a nation. 

Frf ^.hat description of gotnls is there no <lentnmi f With whit commtxlitit^ is tlie 
wc'iJ.l . . r-fUnhd ^ Of what articleii, the product of land iw of industry, doe? there 
exist .1 ::/•• .•»'»• r tjuwttity tlian tan Im» cmsum^-'ii. 

Is n or 'rtai/, ')i .^py other nece^swiry of hfe, Uie product of the sod i 

I Will ^l «'w the landholder, ev» n in this rich and flourishing land, hundreds of tlioi 
v^nds of >• '.r-starved wietch«.*s, whose cry of distress, vi hose clamorous demaml f< 



/••v'./, 1 1>^ at length pi>rjirated t»ic palaces and tiie lireusts of their astonis}ie<l and 
al.<rn-.c-i s':i»eru»rs. 
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Does die co-nplaint com<' from the cli>!liier, the hatter, the hosier, the tanner, 
cutler, tht jioiter, tlie joiner, the upholsterer, the founder, tlie builder, or even 
H"hi.«lir, thv teacher, and the moralist ' 

I will t.'k r the lirsr four tlirough ihe *«m€Is of London ; and 1 will show them, i" . . 
T^mic'on alo*ie, e multitude in aliject poverty and squalid aftire, the supply of whom, sknA^ h.ive but a scanty oc 
with crmfonsble apparel, would Mnpt\ their full w.irthou»es (i»d for a\eason ci- >, twrt. v\etk vVwX, \SvlVC* Sx*^ 

I .... . .1...:. ^1..... . V- «« ..... .\.^...A Jk 
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of peril, to entev up- ^ 
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. -Ju^t \tt»^y\ «tati*, whkli poets ami philosophers have indeed 

. »••> s oil (1 roliime of Chrt&tianity hah forptold, but the arrival 

*■ <*h ittr evvr tibstructcU by the iiiterp<>%itian of physiciil and 

• ! •r.}ir,kiiid h:iv»» hithiTtii Und no control ; The prece(h'n>r 

■ '^.'i-d .'xcite a sigh for tiit condition of p<»or, per|>lexed, con- 

r . *>;n :i-ili>K<« you point exit with more distinctness than former 

•'••j;;i of ovcMTonnn ' tlv »nanif.»ld e%ilh wrhioh you hive ile- 

l^ettvr for being conviuccil of the niagnitudu and n*ahty 
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- .Mlf.»ake lo point out, and »o ;»rove, / k'/ f.i cnrru tw.oyirnc- 
i: I .!o .!•!! of \ic** and jiovt'rty, aiul coivvqucntiy of ni'sfry, 
• iw ; :&nd, if it Ik; ca;iabltf of diininut ton, what is to hinder its 

-: .'c i .ir«*rtain theory, but on prin ipiis, the w!iolo of which 
. ■•» ; i.«*:ico; on combinations tl»c knowic'<i;;c of which is the 
-..irn.i-.,' . of profound renenrch, and of oiiiarj^K) i*x{M*rience ; 
;:'i<*r.'. tnv: true kiiow!ud;;i* a'ld ri<;ht um.* of uhioh will enable 
•.» in jir;»ve the character, promote the ctiinforts r«u i secure ihe 
.iicMiit ;;encration| and to e>ub!ish on a rock the happJ- 
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: an- rnii-ui&led to eflect this jyivat change, may be conimcnce<l 
•:. 

• '.\ j.jesc'it hax'e employmeni. nv.iy neiantly be;jJn to clinb the 
./ •. ;"»\Ji,inj5 band from tho-.e who st.ind alM^ve them. 
V «*d* rei|inre less aid to rtriuh-r t^U'Ui unit dieir lU'Scendants 
». iban 'hat which must, un<K>r the pusent sj-kteni, bo affbrdeii 
•r) .yt : !ni^*rable existence, from public and privite lii.-uity. 
•'•\ed f' sat their wretchodiieHN ;ind the rich will be iK'nelited !»^ 

-.• i*>*::rr.tv.d, while the Uvirne*! will derive vast accessions to the 
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.v«:!-oi<'ed, while the vir+nous will, in a great n;e.:s».re, bo with- 
!-1:.'*c<i in a situation of s<*.fcty, atid of gradual el«>vation, while 
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■ \ »>».••'. i>o of greatly increas"d %ahio, and «vill ai'vays command 

: i tbvr* will for a Ion;; timt^ Ite ion little for the de: and. thou*;h 
,11 -t .1 scarcity »«f employtneni. 

.• -..Jll. ».'f the V nintrv '»ull beionie inanv times more vahnble. 
.i ".». :.• '.v i«. i-~~t>n truly and rbviously so, indeed, that the eflect 
r. • is. r nation", '.^cre suiuleuly to jny us a tribute, equal to seve- 

■ t <au .iicscnt mo'iey wt-alth ; .md a.s if tha; vast acces.ii')ii of 
-vii'id iTr.ou;; the ]M)pulatioi!. 

v.f* ibe hind ! — Knoulcd«re will increase !-^V»rtue will hourish ' 
• co;ao»/e«l, secured, and enjoyed, 
•ti . '.i.'is at present to retputit is, that no one will pronounce 



and the producers and which tend pen>e:ually \j close the channels of circulation •— 
. they wdl •...» ihcniselvei seriously ti» remove the re,d causes of .di their c:damiries,-lto 
break down the Inrriers which have shut o\it man from man,— and h) to opi n, ivnovat\ 
and enlarge tin channel-. thittu^di which alone tneir IniuniUess trea*.nre» .nn be c ;»cula-* 
ted. as to afford au easy passage to ih. full-swelling tide of the'.r ue .lUi, knowlrdue 
and h'ippiness. " ' 

j Hie ]•:» oNOMisT iwiuts totsfldently to his lufire pafjrs for the full developeinent of 
lIuKc principles, simplv wl-cn re^ai ded separately, but v/onder-workin*; in theii com- 
bination, wfiich will assuredly place under the control of assiK'iated Wun all those ele- 
. ments of the Miora! and phjsii-al worh!*^ tlie true kuowKdge ai:d con- mind of which 
I arc HjdispenhabU? to fiis bap;>in«v», and which will enable him, umUr the tiUeli»;^» of 
the (ireat Author of Nauuc, to r...vcat<- llw r.arth, which he is desunod tc inluiur 
• :md which 1k» was commissioned to *• subiiur.'* ' 

lie aj»pcils fearlessly to his eusuinir Nnmlwrs, as the hunsble mediuui ti*rough 
, whiih will be exhibited, b\ the Lo-opirative aid of energetic minds, a U'lc:. bnr.inous, 
J and (..:rcct outline of the Temple of Truth, for which men have sc lon^ sought in 
vain ; ».ut to wl:ich the roseurche;. of enlightened humanity l:a\e V loui^tli letlthv w-av. 
The prc8':tv».s ;»i the first discoverer was sUiwer than tha* of .succevsiing travellers ; for 
he nc»l •.»nly opiMud and cleared the passage, — he ba> rei-i the veil, wl.irh had hiilicito 
concealeil the glorious edifice, even from those who h:id approached the nearest to its 
j pretincts— U may i«»w Ih» desiritrd afar of. The mind, without stopping to ii>xaniinc 
{ the approiches, lioiinds r.t once, and with tratis^iort, info the habiiat;on fin which she 
I has so long scnighi ; and it i^ only in retracing hei llight, that she M»!ds the iinperii.h. 
I able trai'k over wh.th she hi* passed. Is formed »»f all thi- fa»:ts and all the experience. 
' of all mankind; that every sinj.de material i.s in itself a trutli ;— ^nd that, in the I r.\ui 
I and unbendiii^ .'ourNi i^hieh she l«i» h> rapturoirsly found, there are no det i.'aticm:k frtm: 
the direct line ».f unerring precisir>:'. meiviy Unranst the priiicipUs oi error and .-.'f 
f<dseii<HKi. wiih all their devious inclinations, ate m belly excludict from the worV. 
If in tlii-j first pa]X'i the Economist has succe'?de<l in i^stabi!sJ)ini^ the fact, is; i.jn 

itiininf! his reailers that there mu.Y< be some* iviscluef in the frame of »vaety, th.it 

I tlure is 5..f;»»* fatal error which thus prevents men fr.MU using juid enjoying t!:e 

j iMiunties of creation ; — which has turned their very ble-'iii.t^s into (urs(>.,.— has held 

, them ill ignorance wlnle they have been lultivHiing knowledge, — has led them into 

' poverty vhile tluy fiave In-en ct eating rifHiience and powt.', — and which daily and 

: hoiij-ly defrauds thi-m of the treasures diffused over Mie fail and fertile face of the 

globe, — he has already gaiiuMl an import.mt |viiiii, all indeed which hi could Kope to 

attain in the first .ustance; and his ..inady effected sdl that he at p.-csem iUt uud to 

nceompl.'sh. 1 'u Knuvicif-^i- uf Htf . »••/ .».> /w//' i/> .*i*r,\ Having clearlv ascertfiincd 

the disease, th.- pubbV will be l!ie belti •* prepared to adniinisier to the principles of 



■'...- iiJlil the groumls o'i \%ji:ch they are enteriained ba\e ^ heaUh. Having disiinaiy marked the wide-spriading lOots of that diftruying cancer 
.c .• ay not be condemned as a visionary, merely !>ecf!'.se he |, which devours tiie substance of --ociety, — which i" drying up tlie he.^hhful spring**, of 
( »»i.'i: v^nn be riali/.ed ; — th:!t no one will rt»fiise to .icionipany II life, taintr»ig rnd cont-iinin.'iMiig all !hi iniercoursei of M>i*inl existeiice,— r!ie> \^i\i Ix* 
'•>*is n;vrely bt cause he may .liprar te unfold prospects tiH» j: enabled, with tl.i greater cer»ainty, t:» ^a ..hout the extirpation of the evil. 
! .jp. ■ tvM.» flattering to .V grat:titd — hnnpinoss tw^^tjrtat to l»e [I 'ihe remedies ^vl.ii.h the r(ONo>ii.sT has to suggest are tMitirily emollients 5i:d 



oe , 
ire '. 'est 






oratives; he purpoMH neither to amput.tte nor de^tioy : his aiiv is to ^ rodiue 



new and renovatiptr aitioii, v.I.ieh sjiall r'store the diseased orgunf of societv to beahb 
■ and \ig«nir, aiul even pK/iei..- ihei- cnl.:r.-;ed j^rowth and lapid iuiproveu'iCL't, in si/e 
and strength, in beauty of fcnn, and ekyauce of pro[H>nion. 



;:ia>fe of thi> klfsd h.is already been too long ifeUl. There 

.»: iiia:i cannot art mpi tluir iK'complislvnent. There are 

.• Mhich be possossi-:. powers to overcome. Sclcicc lias 

. v.hJch remain .is so many standing miracles effected by 

» .i iat to on iininstructcd per>.m the ».feps of a inath.;matica! 

. ' !!i; it* result, he cat» neither conipii {'end tl'e process, nor 

•f •• .i*sult, hout\.". IS n»'t the le -^ trii-., ivecau'" to hhn it is j! Am. i>cH)ksc u -.» and *\ew«^rien aii ni|uested l«> receive Orders for this rublica- 

' • .M rie*|Uei;;iy tolM, iri'leul, thai all ma'.honiaticai deJ^iDii- 1: tion.— Lonimiu Ici»i»»ns ,post paul; are rc..}H'Ct»\iii'> iwpiested lo be a'ldressed lo ti.o 

v a»sti I «o iliv t 'h, !i:irel\ iKcausi ii i- a i.jatlu'rr»*ii.il j, i!l')iToa'*, at the Mri».\i.i.i«; ('vBi.sir, I.';**, Straso, J.ondon: where the W'mii. \»ill bt- 

.;! I'v. pii:)cipl'.s ai:('i coo bijj.itirns of i^rit • v e a"* iboot '' j'ubhshed even Mm-kh.\'. "Nifirniiig. Piddi^Ired in l/^.gow by W.vJini.AW N- 

. rdly Ut!t'.'isto(.<', their I u'li-. will be uuiM r-a;'»- ao.now- j! ('is.Ms\:i!A.MK, 17'!, l'it»n;...-.-. — '^'fricturc- on the succe-..si' e Nun;l'in, itnd I'ss^ys 

•» Iir.po'«lb.U* for a::y -jf w.'- p.-i'M-.n^ \\\io 'xn «•» \vi unin. »■ in fiiiii.r of. <»ri!i oppositiun to. ti.e ptln<iplc.s, froa: what»\er uuarter tl-ey may coine, 

h.»\.eNer i' t<lii/ii.t or '\v i ni.u*ii-i.eil t'.».y n ..•) be 'o J; '.^ill be ficely adMiittni. The s:ii;;le object of tl.-e Kdiurs iM'ing tlie disio\i.ry and 

a! fj-.i' n.it ure o«* ilse i».u,S ■• .s*:»:j,x. . r \o .i>;«>i!;i to thftru'h j oevelopwnent of triJt'i, tl:./ i..tend to i>anji:'e the coirectness aad pnicticabilitv t,f 

i o.NO.MisT .u.ni.i.iici- . 'I hi y U'V-'. accr'"ri'jy 'iius, st« •.>'•' ;.>»inciphs,— not the moiiies an.^ conduct of individual^. The attainmeat of their 

s':;;ition. T!u-\ uMr.: In i.-Mj.'1 t to eon- • 1 1 .••.*■.. ii i!i. | o!«KCt ca:iti(.t, theri-fore, be lacihtati I by ar.v thi'ig which leods to excite iirtt«ition ; 

tiiehtw*. b\ i\ii.'.h .t- ••.Iaiioi.% ". it'. ».. ;: e i«*st a:- i:e- i .s«i'i Xhv\ t'-Mst ih.it all (.\>Mrni:cic;*tions with whit h ibey Di:iy bi. hoiioure<l, will Ik» 

• •'iipnbe.sd the n"\'.Mii*ic nt \vl:««le w'-iih irf-e* froMi tlu-i." || chi ;vcrer«/ej by u >i!r.il.ir *.piii't. 

• i:".*s ]:ii!iself ♦•» y . r •, .." I is sin cellos. ., ;-..vir--, the truth A .i"hi» r.» it.'us taine-t|y so icit the co.operatii.i.' of the Periodical Press gcneiaMy. i*\ 
'I'i of ibe whoie. He •• -'.y tntreji'- th.'i! >•:«- nad;; . niil ,; p''onso,ing t!ie work in whicli lliej are eu] burked. Though rhi\. have cbiiS"U the 

will diligei.l'j «:<aTi:ii «.. — aisd. ab«-\e aj-, ihat ihey wili "i !!p|'*"l'"'«»" *'!' l^'f- K. ono"»iist fi.r the vehicle of th.eit hdiours, the principles they 

•ire about to aiiVocate are sources of tlie most bouiitiful <lisi.>'.*nsation8. In coiisinteticy 

I witti them ;tlii':r only object beini; the ext'.'iisive •lillusioii of knowledge the iiio<«t 

I iivportan*. to :rankind^. they fu-ely ofler the conteni^ of their pages to all other pub. 

iii.uioiis. I ley wave all advantages of copv-nghs—ali exclusive claim to the imi- 

■ petty »l Hieir productions ; and will be happy to •'ce tb.ein transferred, in whole or in 

put, to the columns of eveiy piiblicr,i'ori n ib( kiiigdoin ; and, tliey entreat lliat liiey 

1M I) be criticised, sifted, and exaoilnird to the liottimi. 



. it tluTC are aimos* bound! -ks want-*, ainI th'it we ];o*isc*«»i 
' picduction, for tVic crea'ion of all the goods by wljich 
I. He hopi ^ v.'«» *hall ;■? K":i'*t l.eir no U'ore, thejefoiv, 
if our produci, — of ihtre being ;/•» dxhuimt for <iur coiu- 
»l looking into I very to»';«.r of the gh:be foi custonuTs, 
• HIS of il! •tuppliid consuniers it hunie. Hi trusts ihat 



0/r/f//fr/ /fa^ o/'///e///ry^f* 
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These Ltinds^ avr a<feH«Ual|«w«6lM 



